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GENEVA’S HELPING 
HAND 


TIMELY AID FOR A 
WORLD IN NEED 


Countries That Call on the 
League of Nations 


THE NEW WAY OF THE WORLD 

By Our League Correspondent 

Quite apart from all conferences the 
League of Nations continues to help 
countries in need, 

Austria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania arc receiving this help at. 
present. For the first two thc League’s 
financial committee has drawn up plans 
for financial reform and watches them 
being put into execution. ■ 

Ill Austria important measures have 
been taken by the Government to balance 
the Budget, local finances arc. more 
stringently supervised, and the principal 
Vienna banks have been reorganised. 
Hungary lias also taken measures to 
over-ride its difficulties, and the League 
committee has examined in detail the 
draft' of the National Budget and made 
suggestions for reducing the deficit. 

In Greece and Bulgaria 

A League delegation has recently spent 
some j weeks iti Athens, conducting an 
inquiry into the financial position of the 
country, and the necessary help will be', 
forthcoming on. the lines of its report.' 
Another delegation went to Bulgaria and,; 
' in consultation with Bulgarian Ministers,;• 
examined the situation there. . • 

This aid"is' only given by the League; 
when-requested.' It is'often, of always/ 
able to.' point out weak spots and sug-; 
gest remedies which escape the notice of 
the countries themselves. •-> ; 

. It appears in Bulgaria, for example, 
that one reason for. the diminished 
revemie.is that taxpayers have been lot 
off too lightly, particularly the small pro¬ 
prietors, who, with peasant holdings and 
little money, yet form the mainstay of 
the country. 

Big Scheme For Rumania 

Rumania has made a request on 
quite new lines. It has asked not for 
financial assistance or advice but for 
continuous cooperation with the techni¬ 
cal bodies of the League, free cooperation 
between the League and a Government 
" in full enjoyment of its sovereign 
powers.” and reserving full liberty, of 
action in any and every matter. A big 
scheme is on foot,, for developing the 
resources of the country, and through the 
League its Government will secure the 
advice of the most' highly qualified ex¬ 
perts of many countries. The coopera¬ 
tion is to cover four years, and a finan¬ 
cial adviser appointed by the League is 
to reside in Bucharest to coordinate 
activities and present periodical reports. 

This is a new experiment in inter¬ 
national assistance which is a promising 
feature for ,the League’s future. 


These enormous pulley blocks belong to a 160-ton floating crane which has been dismantled 
for cleaning purposes at Southampton. These details give perhaps a better impression of 
' the massiveness'of such a crane than a view of the whole apparatus, . 


A Crane’s Giant Pulleys 


THE STAG OF MANY 
ADVENTURES 

HUNTED OUT OF 
ENGLAND 

Surprise For a French Trawler 
in Mid-Channel 

NINE YEARS OF PEACE 

A British stag has just died in France 
after, an adventurous career. 

In 1924 the West Kent Staghounds 
hunted him down to the shore, and rather 
than face the hounds he swam out to 
sea. People thought he would, drown, 
because he must have been weary when 
he took to the water, but the desire for 
life was strong in him, and he held on. 

The crew of a French trawler were 
amazed to meet a stag in mid-Channel. 
Their captain was a kindly man, and the 
deer was hauled aboard and taken on 
the trawler to Dunkirk. 

But now the stag, which had escaped 
being torn by the hounds, butchered by 
the huntsman, and drowned by the sea, 
seemed likely to be hanged by red tape. 

The Captain’s Dilemma 

Someone told the captain lie was 
liable to a heavy fine for carrying live 
cargo. The captain asked the Ministry of 
Agriculture to relieve him of the deer, 
but was told it was impossible, because 
the animal was not French, The 
Ministry suggested shooting, blit the 
police said it was the close season for 
deer, and so the stag escaped that fate. 
Then the Master of the West Kent 
Staghounds was asked to take him, but 
ho could not, because the stag would 
have had, to remain iii quarantine for 
six months, and no one seemed anxious 
to pay for his keep. So the stag had 
another escape. 

Then a kind-hearted Frenchman came 
forward offering to adopt the stag 
and brave all the official consequences., 
The captain of the trawler and the 
Mayor of Dunkirk were delighted to be 
rid of the animal. 

For the last nine years the stag lived 
in a park at Lc Touquet, where he had 
French deer lor company. His owner 
kept a restaurant, but he never dreamed 
of making the British stag into venison 
pie. Not thus, he held, should France 
treat those who sought asylum on her 
hospitable shores ! 

jNow the stag who was hunted out of 
Britain .by tlie good Kent hunters has 
died of old age, We like to hear of his 
happy ending and of the restaurant- 
keeper who was so kind to him. 


A TRADE DOING WELL 

The boot and shoe industry of Ketter¬ 
ing is now enjoying its most prosperous 
period for five years. 

Operatives who lost their employment 
a few years ago owing to their firms 
going out of business are now working 
again, and there are barely 100 on the 
local unemployment register. 
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A NATION LOSING ITS 
INSTITUTIONS 

HITLER MARCHING ON 

Unparalleled Events in the 
Modern World 

A SUPPRESSION OF LIBERTY 

Herr Hitler has been' climbing higher 
and higher up the ladder of his Dictator; 
ship, and there arc now but few steps 
remaining before he reaches a position 
of power which few men have ever 
attained in the history of the world. 

He has abolished the great Socialist 
Party which received about seven 
million votes at the last election; he, 
lias denied the right of its 115 repre¬ 
sentatives to be members of the Reich¬ 
stag ; he lias confiscated its funds and 
property and arrested its leaders. He 
has made the President of the; Republic 
of no account, and Hindenburg, for all 
practical purposes, is no more. 

•Boy Scouts and Evangelicals 

Turning against the aristocratic 
[Nationalist Party, whose leaders per¬ 
suaded Hindenburg to appoints him 
•Chancellor, he has forced their private 
armies, the Steel Helmets and the Green 
.Shirts, to come under Nazi control. 

He has suppressed the Bavarian 
People’s Party, which was represented 
by 1,200,000 votes at the last election, 
and has abolished the Roman Catholic 
trade unions, the last remaining trade 
, unions outside the Nazi Party. All 
organisations for youth have felt his 
heavy hand, including the Boy Scouts. 
,,Most astounding of all, Herr Hitler 
: has broken his word to the Evangelical 
Churches of Germany, has forced Dr 
Bodelscliwingh to resign the Primacy, 
has abolished their Church Councils, 
has handed their Press Association over 
to the small Nazi group called German 
Christians, and lias appointed a Nazi 
Commissar with dictatorial powers as 
head of all the Evangelical Churches. 
The first act of Pastor Mueller, tire 
German Christian leader, was to alter 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Blessing which have been used for 
four centuries. 

Resignation of the People 

The. amazing thing about it all is the 
apparent resignation and docility with 
which-all these high-handed actions are 
accepted by the German people. They 
seem to have lost all sense of political 
liberty. They can know but little of 
'what the rest of the world is. thinking, 
for their visits, abroad are restricted, 
.and more and more foreign newspapers 
are forbidden entry, 

: Only the Bolshevik Revolution can 
be compared with what lias been done 
during the last few months in Germany, 
and from our estimate of the character 
of Herr Hitler and his Nazi leaders it 
seems impossible that a strong and last¬ 
ing nation can emerge from the sup¬ 
pression of so many of the institutions 
which have given Germany her power in 
past years. 


A MAN LOST AND GAINED 
The Policeman Curate 

Bradford has lost and gained a man 
in an unusual way. 

The Rev F. Tetley, who has just 
become curate of St Mary’s, Laister 
Dyke, Bradford, used to be in the Brad¬ 
ford police force. During his ten years 
■as constable and sergeant he constantly 
felt a desire to serve in another, way, 
and at last he told his wife. ■ It meant 
a good deal of sacrifice for her,'for he 
would have to spend two years in a 
theological college,, and they would for¬ 
feit comfortable quarters and a steady 
income. But she would not dissuade 
.'him from doing, what he felt'right: > 

We think the neighbours must be very 
•glad to have them back, and that Mr 
Tetley will be a great help to them. 


NO NEWS FOR 
SEVEN MONTHS 

LONELY LIGHTHOUSE 

A Dog on an Ice-Fioe the 
Only Visitor 

CHANCE FOR A GOLDEN DEED 

Wc have just been reading an amazing 
letter written by a man who, with his 
family, has been entirely cut off from 
the world for seven months. 

He is Mr Ernest Abbott, lighthousc- 
keeper on Pcckford Island, a tiny 
place, little bigger than a rock, off the 
coast of Newfoundland, one of the lone-, 
host lighthouse stations in the. world. 

Except for a mail on December 20, 
not a word did this family hoar of the 
outside world from October 4 to May 2, 
and during those seven months not a 
soul landed on their tiny island in the 
Atlantic—not a human soul, that is 
to say, for a strange visitor did arrive 
one stormy night in March. 

It was a large sheepdog, swept to 
these rocks on an ice-floe—from where 
no one knows. He was very thin and 
weak, and had probably been on the 
ice some time. 

The Joy of a New Face 

Once they had recovered from their 
amazement the Abbott family were 
overjoyed to have a new face among 
them, though it was only a doggy face ; 
and as for the children, they no longer 
wondered what fresh game to play at. 

It is difficult for us to imagine what 
it must be like to be left alone in this 
way for seven months, hearing no news 
and. being able to convey none ; but it 
is easy to understand the lighthouse- 
keeper’s desire for a radio set. It would 
make all the difference in the world 
to this lonely family, but they cannot 
afford it yet. ^ 

That is why Mr Strain of the Light¬ 
house Literature Mission lias'passed on 
to us Mr Abbott’s letter. Many a 
magazine and paper has been sent to this 
lighthouse. by "the Mission, but it 
cannot afford a radio set. Can any 
readers of the C.N. help ? asks Mr Strain. 
Any who can should send the money 
direct to him at The Lighthouse, 48 Upper 
Queen Street, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 

The set will have to be sent off as soon 
as possible if it is to get there before 
winter sets in again. We sincerely hope 
it will be a less lonely winter for the 
Abbott family, and perhaps the dog, 
sitting round their loud-speaker. It 
seems incredible that those who employ 
these lighthouse men do not make better 
arrangements for their comfort. 


MR CLARKE’S SQUID 

At the beginning of the year a.liorrible 
monster was thrown up on Scarborough’s 
south shore. 

“ Nasty tiling 1 ” cried ninety-nine 
people. 

" Precious thing ! ” cried the hun¬ 
dredth, and so bestirred himself that 
the horror was acquired for the nation. 

He was right about its interest and 
rarity ; it has proved to be a species 
of giant squid hitherto unknown to 
science. Although the tips of two 
tentacles are missing, the squid is no less 
than 17 feet 5 inches long, and is as ugly 
as it is huge. 

Its name has just been announced. 
What it was called by its brothers in 
the depths of the sea we shall never 
know, blit Science has decided to call 
it Architeuthis Clarkei, after Mr W. J. 
Clarke who saved it for the British 
Museum. 


HIS LONG, LONG TRAIL 

Mr Stoddard King, who wrote the 
famous war song There’s a Long, Long 
Trail A-Winding, has just died at 
Spokane, U.S.A. He was as. 


King of the Arabs 

Oldest Country and 
Youngest State 

We hope the King of Irak has carried 
back as pleasant an impression of Lon¬ 
don as London has of him. 

He stayed for a few days with our 
King at Buckingham Palace, and gave 
Londoners what they dearly love—a 
colourful procession. 

Tiiis was when he drove with his 
ministers to lunch with the Lord Mayor 
at the Guildhall. They were striking 
figures in their brilliant uniforms, and 
had a Sovereign’s Escort of Life Guards, 
whose shining black horses and long red 
cloaks add gaiety to any procession.. 
Almost it looked as though Londoners 
were trying to repay the compliment 
and brighten themselves lip, for it was 
Alexandra Rose Day, and every man, 
woman, and child of the crowds who 
lined the streets from Buckingham 
Palace to the Guildhall wore a pink rose. 
The king will not easily forget that the 
rose is England’s flower, nor those who 
heard it the gay little tune which is Irak’s 
National Anthem. 

I11 his speech the Lord Mayor reminded 
us that King Feisal is the sovereign of 
what has been aptly described as the 
newest of States and most ancient of 
countries. It has been the source - of 
civilisation for half the world; but. it' 
was only last October that Irak became 
an Independent State. 

Our association with this new king¬ 
dom has been altogether friendly, and 
it was good to know that its king was 
pleased with his welcome. 


THE CHILD GARDENERS 
OF BETHNAL GREEN 

Summer has now a new meaning to 
many children of Bethnal Green. 

Instead of playing games 011 hot 
pavements in stuffy streets they spend 
much of tlieir spare time gardening. 
There are never enough garden plots to 
go round, but to the lucky ones who 
proudly own a Lilliputian piece of ground 
for a few months the joys of growing tlieir 
own flowers and vegetables will bo re¬ 
membered all their lives. 

Tlic intense interest they take in their 
work may be seen by the entries in 
the diaries kept by some of the boys. 
Nothing is ever missed by the sharp 
eyes of Jack Smith from the first tiny 
leaves of tlic seedling plant until the 
triumphant day when his very own 
flower bursts out of its bud. 

The world is full of a number of good 
causes, and one of the most deserving 
is the Bethnal Green Gardens Guild. 
This year it is having an unusually hard 
struggle to keep afloat the excellent 
scheme of bringing beauty to Bethnal 
Green by gardens for the children and 
window-boxes, of which there arc now 
a great number, for tlic grown-ups. 

Plants and gifts of money for paying 
expenses such as garden tools and the 
caretaker's wages are urgently needed. 
Will country readers of the C.N. count 
their blessings, and sec that Bethnal 
Green children have some too ? This 
can be done if they send contributions 
to Miss Evelyn Monckton, Oxford House, 
Mape Street, Bethnal Green, E.2. 


THE SEVENTH SHIP 

When the Sixth Southern Cross was 
wrecked on her maiden voyage last 
year it left the Melanesian Mission with 
no ship to carry on its work among the 
•numerous islands off the north-east coast 
of Australia. 

It is good news, therefore, to hear 
that the Seventh Southern Cross is 
being built as quickly as possible. 
Canimell Laird hope to have her off 
their stocks by September, and off she 
will go to Melanesia. 


KETT’S OAK 
Concrete For an Old Tree 
NEARLY 1000 YEARS OF LIFE 

We are glad to hear that measures 
have been taken by the Norfolk High¬ 
ways Committee to preserve an old oak 
on the Hethcrsett to Wymondham road. 

The tree is known as Kett’s oak, for 
it was beneath its shade on July 6, 1549, 
that the tanner and his followers took 
an oath to reform the abuses of Church 
and State. 

The trouble began when a certain 
John Flowerdew of Hethersett offered 
the people 4od to throw down Robert 
Kett’s fences. Holinshed tells us: 
“ Whereupon they found out a great old 
oak, where the said Kctt and the other 
governors might sit and place them¬ 
selves to hear aud determine such 
quarrelling matters as came in question.” 

The Old Tree Lives On 

Robert Kctt met a violent death and 
his followers were scattered,, but. the 
old tree that heard their plans and quar- 
rellings lives 011. Mr H. Goiule, the 
County Horticultural Superintendent, 
believes the tree to be 800 or 900 years 
old. It should live for 1000 years, and 
helping it to do so has taken quite a 
long time. 

First of all tlic split trunk had to be 
wired together, and, to prevent the wire 
eating into the bark and damaging the 
sap,.wood,was. placed between .the.wire 
and-the tree. Then the hollow trunk was 
cleaned arid all the dead wood removed. 
After this the inside was treated with a 
preparation designed to kill tlic wood- 
mining maggots. 

Last of all the trunk was Tilled'ivith 
two tons of concrete, and as the tree 
leaned to one side an iron support..‘was 
fixed in the concrete. Where the con¬ 
crete is open to the sky at the top a 
mixture of bitumen lias been spread to 
keep out parasites and the damp. The 
tree lias also, been sprayed to prevent 
caterpillars from eating the leaves. 

THE DOG AT THE GATE 
Sad Story of a Tail-Wagger 

Blucy is a cattle dog who has, been 
waiting expectantly at the' gate of a 
hospital at Kogarah, Australia, for five 
years, always hoping to greet his master 
with a welcome of tail-wagging and 
excited barks. 

His long vigil started in 1928, when 
his master became ill and was brought 
to the hospital. Bluey followed tlic 
ambulance. When his master died 
nobody was able to make him under¬ 
stand what had happened, and although 
five years have passed he still chases 
everyone who leaves the hospital, but 
pays no attention to tlic cars that go in. 

Many attempts have been made to 
induce him to live with people in good 
homes, but Bluey insists on keeping 
his tryst. He allows women to pet him, 
but lie will only let one man touch: him. 
This is the attendant who feeds him. 

Things Said 

War can never be popular witli anyone 
but fools. Lady Oxford 

Susanna Wesley was the most remark¬ 
able woman of her age. 

Dr Scott Lidgett 

If women would only sing they would 
save half the money they spend at the 
beauty parlour! Miss Mary Ellis 

In all this turmoil we have one price¬ 
less asset, the brains, energy, and ideal¬ 
ism of youth. Mr Hubert Phillips 

We grow more daffodils than any other 
country in the world. 

Sir W. Beach Thomas 

A great deal of the attention of 
those in control of voluntary hospitals 
is given to finding funds. 

Dr Somerville Hastimrs 
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The Bishop Bowls • New Land From the Sea • The Air Mail 


A Present From an Earthquake—A New Zealand contributor has sent this picture of Napier Harbour, where, as already mentioned in the C.N., an area of about 7000 acres was added to the 
land surface by the earthquake of two years ago. The broad flat surface on the left of the picture Is the new land ; before the earthquake which raised it almost the whole of this area was 

covered by the tidal waters of the Ahuriri Lagoon. The new land is being developed for crops. 


Dance of the Winds—On prize-giving day at Esher Place In Surrey, the beautiful old house which is now one of the 
Shaftesbury Homes, a dancing display was given by some of the children. These little dancers represent Two Winds. 


New Mailplane—This plane, the Boulton and Paul IVIailcarrier, ha9 been designed to carry 
1000 pounds of mail for 1000 miles non-stop at a minimum speed of 150 miles on hour. 


The Bishop Bowls—At a cricket match between Loughton Police and a local team ot 
journalists the Lord Bishop of Chelmsford bowled the first over. 
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GOOD WORK GOES ON 

KEEPING THE COUNTRY 
BEAUTIFUL 

What Oxford’s Preservation 
Trust Has Been Able To Do 

A YEAR OF FINE THINGS 

Once more enterprise has been re¬ 
warded. The valiant efforts of the 
. Oxford Preservation Trust to save the 
beautiful slopes of South Park, Heading- 
ton, have ended in success. 

Two magnificent gifts have made it 
possible for them to buy 56 acres of 
; ground which will now be an open space 
. for all time. The Pilgrim Trust came 
, to the rescue with £10,000, and an old 
1 Oxford man who wishes to keep his 
■ name a secret has generously given 
another £10,000—and more. 

Cheerful Reading 

This is not the only good service which 
has been done to Oxford by the Pilgrim 
Trust, which has bought about 30 acres 
of ground near the Northern Bypass 
Road to save it from being covered 
with unsightly buildings. The trustees 
also contributed £400 toward buying 
Tommy’s Heath Fir Wood. 

One day we hope every town in our 
little island will have a Trust, and the 
Oxford Preservation Trust might well be 
taken as a model, for it would be difficult 
to find a better example of the good 
these Trusts can do. 

Most of the news in the last annual 
report makes cheerful reading. Town 
and country folk seem to have awakened 
to a sense of responsibility and are 
anxious to help in preserving the beauties 
of their county. It is good to know that 
the schools of Oxford arc posting up 
printed appeals on the notice boards 
appealing to the children to spare the 
precious wild flowers of the district. 
Thoughtless and indiscriminate picking 
has threatened the destruction of the 
bluebells on Shotovcr and of the fritil- 
larics in the fields by the Thames. 

Saving a Famous Landscape 

Godstow, Weir is soon to be restored 
to its old beauty. The last piece of 
ground made hideous by squatter’s 
shacks has been bought by the Trust 
through the help of a timely loan by 
Colonel ffenncll. 

An avenue of trees has been planted 
from end to end of the new bypass road 
from Botley, and ribbon-building or ugly 
bungalows are unlikely to disfigure the 
surrounding views. 

Gasholders arc ugly monsters too 
familiar to us all, but there has of late 
been a tendency to make them less ugly 
by painting them green. In Oxford¬ 
shire, through appeals made to the gas 
company by the Trust and other com¬ 
mittees, the height of the gasholders 
built on certain sites will be regulated, 
and these will be painted a colour which 
will make them less noticeable on the 
landscape. Fast-growing poplars may 
also be planted to act as a screen. 

darn Mound 

The second attempt at building the 
Jarn Mound on Boars Hill, so that 
people might enjoy an entirely new 
point of view, has been successful. It is 
50 feet high and more than 50o feet 
across the base. Twenty men were 
working on it for nearly three years. 
From the top of the Mound, which is 550 
feet above the sea, may be seen the finest 
panorama in this part of England. 

The Wild Garden of British Plants, 
next to Jarn Mound, is already a success. 
All kinds of rare flowers now grow 
fherc and marsh plants flourish in the 
sunken garden. Of particular interest to 
readers of Matthew Arnold’s poems will 
be the section, within sight of “ the 
lonely tree ” beloved of the poet, which 
has been planted with wild flowers men¬ 
tioned in The Scholar Gipsy and Thyrsis. 

On the southern slope of 'Shotover a 
stone of simple dignity has been placed 
in the Mary Sadler Field to commemorate 
Lady Sadler’s loving work for the Trust. 


I. L. O. 

The Great Labour Office 

WORLD USING IT MORE 
AND MORE 

Except for 1920 the ratifications of In¬ 
ternational Labour Conventions reached 
a higher number last year than any other 
year since 1925. 

Fifty ratifications were notified in 
1932, of'21 conventions and from 21 
countries. Such an achievement proves 
at least that the value of social legisla¬ 
tion is recognised, and that countries 
feel it to be to their interest to improve 
the working and living conditions of 
their people. That is a cheering thing 
to take note of, and one for which to 
give thanks to the I.L.O. 

Two countries figure in the list for 
the first time, Albania and the Domini¬ 
can Republic. In Colombia a new 
Labour Code is coming into force, and 
that will mean 24 ratifications straight 
away, while. Nicaragua also promises 
some in the near future. 

Turkey and Irak arc now members of 
the I.L.O., and the first-named country 
has put into force a new Labour Code for 
the making of which it asked help and 
advice from Geneva. Egypt has set up 
a Consulting Council for labour, and its 
Parliament has passed laws regulating 
the work of women and children in 
industry, a result of the Director’s visit 
last year. These personal contacts 
always bring good results in their train, 
and an official is now on a mission to 
India, Irak, Persia, and Turkey. He 
acts as an ambassador from the I.L.O. 
to each country, but an ambassador 
without any political interests, his object 
being to explain the work of Geneva and 
to convince Governments of the value 
of international standards. 

MAKING THE YOKE EASY 
Good News For Indian Bullocks 

It is a familiar sight in India and the 
East generally to see heavy carts being 
dragged along uneven rural roads by 
bullocks, either singly or in pairs 
according to the load they carry. 

At times the wheels, which are made 
by local carpenters, like the rest of the 
cart, are rough, and get stuck in the 
dust or in the mud. It is almost im¬ 
possible for the bullocks to pull, try as 
they may. The driver sitting at liis 
seat twists their tails even to the extent 
of breaking them at times. He further 
uses his heavy stick mercilessly to goad 
the poor cattle on. 

There is no society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals in the outlying 
country districts, but one good thing 
has happened. A very go-ahead peasant 
in Ceylon has put rubber tyres on his 
cart, and he finds that these are making 
the task of pulling it much easier for the 
animals. His example is being followed 
by others now, and we hope the yoke will 
not sit so heavily on the neck of the 
oxen in future. 


THE COLOUR QUESTION 

We overheard a Negro scholar ta living 
about the Colour question the other day. 

He said that there are still many 
white people who dislike black men just 
because they arc black. On the other 
hand there are delightful exceptions. 

He and another African staying in an 
English village soon made friends with 
all the children. One little girl particu¬ 
larly attached herself to them. 

Mr X said to her one day, “ Which of 
us do you like best ? ” 

" The other one,” she said promptly. 

" Why ? ” asked crestfallen X. 

Swift came the answer : 

“ Because lie’s blacker than you are! ” 

Nine people have been killed on a 
pleasure flight outside Chicago. 

Manchester has just fixed its hundred 
thousandth telephone, 


TWO GREAT 
CROWDS 

Paul Crawar Comes Into 
His Own 

500 YEARS AGO AND NOW 

Right for ever on the scaffold. 

Wrong for ever on the throne. 

So it seemed on a summer day in 
1433 when a crowd gathered in St 
Andrews market-place to watch the 
burning of Paul Crawar. 

He was a doctor of medicine, a 
philosopher, and a Bohemian diplomat. 
His crime was that he believed in the 
teachings of John Huss, whose crime 
was that he behoved in the teachings of 
John Wycliffc. To us it seems as if 
Wycliffe’s crime was that lie believed in 
the teachings of Jesus. 

Wycliffc died before they could burn 
him alive, so they burned his body and 
scattered the ashes. They lured Huss 
from safety with a promise that he 
should return freely, and then said that 
the King of the Romans was " not 
bound to keep faith with a heretic.” 

So he had the choice of denying what 
he held to be true or burning to death, 
and the " thin, pale man ” of 46 chose 
the alternative of death. 

As the faggots were being piled he 
was offered a last chance, but he said : 
In the truth of that Gospel which 
hitherto I have written, taught, and 
preached, I now joyfully die. 

The Faith in Freedom 

Huss was burned and his ashes 
scattered in 1415. Crawar was burned 
in 1433. But, in spite of all this burn¬ 
ing and scattering of ashes, the faith in 
freedom grew, and there came Martin 
Luther anil the birth of a now Church. 

The other day another great crowd 
gathered at the place where Crawar was 
burned. There were present dis¬ 
tinguished men from his native country, 
who were proud of his memory, and 
many Scotsmen and Englishmen who 
are grateful to him for the liberty of 
thought which he helped to buy with 
his life. A commemoration service was 
held in the university. 

Who could have dreamed, 500 years 
ago, when Crawar was executed that 
the crowd of cruel and careless sight¬ 
seers would one day be replaced by this 
great gathering of hero-worshippers ? 
The executioners thought they were 
seeing the end of Paul Crawar ; but a 
great thought cannot be killed. 


A STAR CLOCK MADE BY 
TUTANKHAMEN 
Working After Wandering 
For Centuries 

One of the most interesting instru¬ 
ments in the world is now being ex¬ 
hibited at Chicago University, a kind of 
star clock enabling an Egyptian as¬ 
tronomer to determine the instant at 
which a given star crossed his meridian. 

The remarkable fact about this in¬ 
strument is that it was actually made 
by Tutankhamen, inscriptions on the 
edges of the ebony handle stating that 
it was made with his own hands when 
restoring monuments for his ancestor 
Thutmosc the Fourth. The lettering 
was originally filled with a yellow sub¬ 
stance, which has mostly perished. 

The instrument has had many ad¬ 
ventures since it was placed in the 
tomb of Thutmosc, Robbers broke in, 
to the great dismay of Tutankhamen, 
who restored the treasures; but after his 
death the tomb was robbed again and 
the star clock disappeared. It has been 
purchased from a private collection by 
Professor Breasted, Director of the 
Chicago Oriental Institute, where it has 
been restored so that it works as well 
as it did 3000 years ago. 
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PICTURES FROM 
SCHOOL 

YOUNG ARTISTS AT THE 
COUNTY HALL 

Somewhere To Go on Leaving 
the Academy 

PROUD STUDENTS OF THE L.C.C. 

London, like a fond parent, is proudly 
displaying its children’s drawings. 

Several hundreds of pictures arc on 
show at the County Hall, and in every 
case the artist is a pupil at some London 
County Council school, between four and 
seventeen. 

The Exhibition is described as Child¬ 
ren’s Drawing, but this is too modest 
a title, for most of the work is in colour, 
and the dimensions arc often such as 
to make full-sized pictures, while the 
subjects would set many of our moderns 
wishing they had first thought of them. 

Every subject is treated, on land and 
sea, in town and country; but little 
scenes of everyday life are the favour¬ 
ites. Here are People in the Rain, 
Street Organ, Two Old Gossips, Church 
Procession, A Visit to the Doctor, Hyde 
Park on Sunday. 

A New Realistic School ? 

Each artist prints the title below the 
picture, and one wonders when reading 
some of them whether there is a new 
realistic school in the making among 
London's young people. Ladies in Furs 
With Two Pigs, Party on Parquet Floor, 
and The Man at the Corner Shop Buys 
His Paper arc undoubtedly pictures of 
what the artists have seen with no 
symbolical subtleties. 

The young man of eight who exhibits 
Fishing is certainly an optimist and 
promises to become a great teller of 
fishing stories. He shows two fisher¬ 
men. One has finished for the day, and, 
with a bowler hat on his head, a cigar 
in his mouth, and a pleased expression 
on his face, he holds up an immense 
fish, reaching from the ground to his 
chest. In a basket beside him are four 
more fish. 

The second man is still fishing. He 
uses a rod with two lines attached, and 
the artist has caught him at the proud 
moment when he pulls up his rod to 
find six fish attached to it. 

Encouraging Sincerity 

The exhibition is interesting as well 
as amusing, showing as it does what 
definite ideas of both composition and 
colour can be formed in a child’s mind. 

Dr Spencer, Chief Inspector of Schools 
for the L.C.C., explains in a short intro¬ 
ductory note to tlie exhibition that the 
teachers have encouraged the children 
to trust to their own vision and to seek 
a sincere expression of it. He adds that 
those who have seen such work as this 
in the making and have witnessed the 
eager concentration with which it is 
produced will have no doubt of its 
importance in the education of the child. 

The L.C.C. and its children are cer¬ 
tainly to be congratulated, and those 
interested in art, having made the round 
of Burlington House, might with much 
profit pass on to County Hall. 

MUST THIS GO TOO ? 

While Parliament wastes its time in talking 
our countryside loses its loveliness. One more 
bit is in danger. 

There is one bit of England beyond 
all others I should like to see at once 
in the hands of the National Trust; 
it is Braunton Burrows, a few miles 
to the south of Westward Ho. 

It is the only British homo of certain 
plants, and I should think no place in 
England is more precious for the study 
of _ ecology, or the native home of 
plants, insects, and birds. It is unique 
and irreplaceable, arid it is being ruined. 

Sir W. Beach Thomas' 
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CRASSHOPPERS DAMAGE CROPS 

The temperature has lately 
reached more than 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit on Canada’s prairies, 
where, in parts of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
grasshoppers are damaging crops. 
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SPITSBERGEN^/^, .■ 

MEASURING THE ICE 
An expedition from Oxford and 
Cambridge is on its way to 
Spitsbergen to probe into 
weather mysteries. Researches 
will include measuring the depth 
reached by the Arctic ice. 


JAPAN'S FIVE-MILE TUNNEL 
The boring of the Tnnna tunnel 
through the Hakone Mountains 
is at last completed after 16 
ycars.'Work on the tunnel, which 
nearly five miles long, was 
often delayed by earthquakes. 


RAIN THREATENS CROPS 

‘■(h it 

Exceptional weather in 


Yugo-SIavin, where it 

has rained for more 


than a hundred days, 


has threatened most of 


the crops. At Drina 


Banovina hordes of field 

< & 

mice infested the fields. 
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WAR IN WIIEATFIELDS 
Locusts having been 
reported as threatening 
wheat crops in the 
Laghouat region of 
Algeria military planes 
were sent to spray the 
fields with poison. • 


THE LOST ATLANTIS 
Yet another search is being 
made for the legendary Atlantis 
referred to by Plato. This time 
two American professors hope 
to find evidence in the region 
of Lake Tacarigua in Venezuela. 



DANGEROUS LIGHTNING 
Lightning is said to be far 
more destructive in the Trans¬ 
vaal, Orange Free State, and 
part of Natal than anywhere 
else. A commission is to study 
the subject. 


DIVING FOR PEARLS 
Rivers in Australian Northern 
Territory waters last year 
recovered pearls worth only 
£3000, but the mother-of-pearl 
recovered was valued at about 
£15,000. 


THE GOOD DEEDS OF 
THE AEROPLANE 
Stricken People in Lonely 
Places 

Among the bravest air pilots are those 
of the Swedish Red Crons, whose aerial 
ambulance service celebrates its tenth 
anniversary this year, 

These men make thrilling and often 
perilous flights, through snowstorms, 
fog, and darkness, to pick up sick people 
living in isolated districts or on those 
islands along the coast which are often 
cut off from the mainland by impassable 
icc belts, and carry them to hospital. 
Sometimes huge fires are lit, or white 
sheets spread out on the housetops, to 
guide these gallant pilots to the right spot. 

Several of Sweden’s most skilful and 
daring pioneer flyers have flown in this 
aerial ambulance service, and no patient 
has ever been injured in transit. 

Once a pilot was sent out from Boden, 
the fortress town in the extreme north of 
Sweden, to fetch a sick Lapp woman. 
He was away so long that he was given 
up for lost. Then, after 17 hours, the 
pilot telephoned to say that the Lapps 
were so frightened when they saw his 
piano that they ran away to hide in the 
woods, taking the patient with them ! 


HE MADE JOHN PEEL 
FAMOUS 

For some time there has been a 
proposal in the air to raise a memorial 
to John Woodcock Graves. 

Now this proposal is likely to be 
realised, because a free site has been 
offered by Mr C. W, Jennings of Caldbcck, 
Cumberland. 

There are hundreds of people who 
have not heard of John Woodcock 
• Graves, but hardly any who have not 
heard of John Peel. It was Graves 
who made Peel famous, for he wrote the 
words of the song when he lived at 
Caldbcck, and the memorial is to take 
the form of a shelter on high ground 
overlooking the village. 


THE YOUNG FARMER 
His Clubs Are Growing 

Young Farmers Clubs are increasing 
so quickly that the numbers nearly 
doubled last year, and there are now 170 
centres in the country. 

Good husbandry, good business, and 
good citizenship are being taught to the 
boy and girl members. The aim of the 
movement is to help to preserve our 
country life and to check the drift to the 
towns. A new interest in the life of the 
countryside is being aroused by this club 
movement, which is helping boys and 
girls to appreciate the possibilities of 
their environment. 

What is needed is a club in each of the 
14,000 villages in England and Wales. 
This year the grants from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Carnegie Trust 
cease, and the movement becomes self- 
supporting ; £25,000 is needed to give 
the Federation a permanent footing, and 
donations will be welcome if sent to 
the Federation of Young Farmers Ciubs, 
16, Russell Square, London, W.C.i, 


WARSHIP JUNK 

When we move house and turn out 
things wc usually find an extraordinary 
amount of odds and ends for giving 
away or sending to a jumble sale. 

Rather a different kind of turn out 
took place the other day at Chatham in 
the naval dockyard, when a battleship 
was dismantled. 

One would not have thought a war¬ 
ship had need of a hen-coup or an um¬ 
brella stand, but these were among its 
goods for auction. 

There were as well 739 knee-caps, hip¬ 
baths, a bicycle, carpets, soap dishes, 
sewing machines. You could buy a 
propeller or an anchor, a brass fog-horn, 
some woollen comforters, 90 pairs of 
canvas leggings, 73 broken shovels, and 
the entire instruments of a naval band. 
There were also a few little things such 
as some motor-boats, and a 50-foot 
steam pinnace going cheap; and nearly 
everything was bought. 


WHAT STRIKES YOU 
ABOUT LONDON? 

Our Well-Governed Capital 

What is the most characteristic thing 
about London life ? What would make 
the most striking impression on a 
stranger from Haiti, for instance ? 

Most people would reply, the Noisei 
the Hurry, the Crowds. And they would 
be wrong. 

A journalist has been interviewing 
various members of the World Economic 
Conference, and the thing that impressed 
them most was the calm and orderly way 
in which London gets things done. 

M. Constantin Mayard from Haiti 
added : “ You seem to have cultivated 
the very best things in collective life. 
It seems to me that in London you have a 
perfect blend of liberty and authority." 

“ London," said Dr Fuad Aslani from 
Albania, " is a city in which everything 
is carried out smoothly, and with -a 
minimum of trouble.” 

Several spoke with admiration of the 
quiet way in which everyone goes about 
his business, and they praised the 
absence of fuss. 

Those of us who are obliged to live 
in London, and often sigh for the peace of 
smaller places, may learn a little patience 
from these impressions of our friends. 


THE CHARITY BOOT 

Tom Weston, who rode Hyperion to 
victory in this year's Derby, has given 
his winning boots to be used as collecting 
boxes for the Sunshine Homes for 
Blind Babies. 

A similar gift to the blind was made 
last year by Fred Lane, whoso boots, 
used in this way, have raised a con¬ 
siderable sum for charity during the 
past twelve months. 


DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM ? 


WIRELESS FROM A 
STONE AGE WORLD 
The Singers of Wookey Hole 
LIFE 60,000 YEARS AGO 

The songsters of a tiny Somerset¬ 
shire village have been broadcasting 
from a platform 500 feet below ground. 

They are the Wookey Hole Choir, 
composed of men who have lived in 
Wookey all their lives, and their 
ancestors before them. From boyhood 
they have been brought up on the 
romantic stories of the Wookey Hole 
Cave, once a mysterious labyrinth of 
adventure, in the narrow galleries of 
which many a daring boy was lost : 
not for ever, but sometimes for long 
enough to bring anxious expeditions, 
from the village armed with lanterns 
and restoratives, 

Such an adventure once befell flic 
most distinguished.chronicler of Wookey 
Hole, Mr H. E. Balch, M.A., curator ol 
Wells Museum, two miles away. - 

Today Wookey Hole Cave has been 
cleared, floodlighted, and made intc 
one of the most popular resorts of the 
West Country. Its entrance lies below 
a frowning cliff a hundred feet high, 
where the mysterious River Axe emerges 
from its unknown source in the Mendip 
Hills. Here, 60,000 years ago, the 
hyena hunted in packs, and sent the 
terrified giants of the forest hurtling to 
destruction on the rocks below, there 
to be dismembered and eaten in ledges 
and lairs of which the traces are still 
found in long-mouldered bones and teeth. 

Once within the low, narrow entrance 
to the cave a great stairway, half¬ 
natural, half-artificial, leads down 
through avenues of stalactite and 
stalagmite, ' through high cathedral¬ 
like archways and narrow cave-like 
entries, into a silent, unruffled subter¬ 
ranean lake, on the shores of which the 
choir sang their songs. 
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To All Mad Hatters 

The time has come when a 
plain word should be said 
to all mad hatters everywhere. 

The C.N., like all the rest of 
the world, hoped great things 
from the World Conference, 
and in spite of the gloomy 
days with which it opened 
it still believes that nothing 
but good can come of it. 

But we believe that if good 
should come it will come 
through the determination of 
the peoples and not through 
the wisdom of their delegates. 
Nothing could be worse than 
the folly of the opening pro¬ 
ceedings of this momentous 
gathering of 66 nations, with 
dozens of Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers under one 
roof. The opening speeches 
were filled with noble senti¬ 
ments, but the proceedings 
which followed were the height 
of human folly, making a ridi¬ 
culous spectacle of this momen¬ 
tous assembly. 

By the time these words 
appear the Conference may 
have saved itself from chaos 
or have plunged itself into 
confusion more confounded. In 
any case it will have given the 
world one more example of the 
profound truth of the saying 
that politicians cannot save us. 

There is not a man among 
the rulers of the 66 nations at 
South Kensington who does 
not know that the way out of 
the confusion of the world is 
this threefold way, to 
Pull down Tariffs 
Abolish Arms 
Cancel War Debts 

Why is it that not one bold 
proposal on these lines has 
been put forward ? It is that 
all these men are afraid of 
their parties and their positions 
and their power. 

While there is yet time we 
suggest to the Conference 
One Year’s Truce in 
Tariffs, Arms, and Debts. 

Nothing could be worse. 

No harm could be done. 

The world is on the eve of 
utter ruin, and our politicians 
talk. Civilisation as we know 
it is menaced with destruction, 
and the World Conference 
fiddles like Nero. 

It is more than time that 
some means should be found 
of removing all Mad Hatters 
from the tea-party and start¬ 
ing the serious business of 
saving the world., 


Village Watchers 

W E gather that there arc now about 
150 societies existing to preserve 
the beauty of England, and we could 
wish that they were all as effective as 
the Oxford Society whose splendid 
work we notice in another column. 

It is an admirable example of the 
kind of movement every town and 
village needs—a group of watchers 
who will keep an eye on hoardings, 
litter, trees, Aunt Sallys, and so on. 

The nation is supposed to be making 
an attack on slums, and it would do 
well to set up village watchers every¬ 
where to stop the new slums now 
growing up in our lovely countryside. 

, © 

A Note to the Litter Lout 

|t is a great pity that in so many 
places people who go into the 
country with food do not realise that 
paper wrappers are very easily dis¬ 
posed of. 

In the case of a sandwich-paper, for 
example, it is only necessary to roll it 
up into a small ball and thrust the 
ball into hiding, where it will quickly 
rot and disappear. 

© 

The Case of a Boy 

Jn a rather sad case heard not very 
long ago a boy of 17 was charged 
with breaking into houses. 

Upon him was found a diary of 
what he had been doing, and in 
addition to details of robberies it 
contained these words: 

1 am fed up with this work and wish 
I had an honest job. 

There are two things to say about 
this very sad case. The first is that 
it illustrates the unfortunate fact 
that hundreds of thousands of boys 
leaving school are left without decent 
work at the most important period of 
their lives, when their characters are 
being made. The second is that we 
wish the papers, in reporting such 
cases, would suppress the names of 
the offenders. 

We are strongly of opinion that the 
law should make it impossible for 
first offenders to be pilloried in public, 
and we commend to all editors these 
words of a great man long ago: 

There, but for the grace of God, goes 
myself. 

© 

Publisher’s English 

r yHERE is room for another bright 
boy in Fleet Street. 

It seems a pity that there should 
be published so many books in bad 
English. In a book of poems published 
by Faber and Faber nothing has been 
done to correct such slovenly lines as 
They worked like the rooks do. 
They formed like the snoiv does. 

Even a poet should know something 
of grammar, and it seems to us that a 
publisher owes it to us all to save our 
language from clumsy English which 
would not pass in any schoolroom. 


Caravan Colonies 

A. T a Yorkshire Housing Conference 
the other day a speaker from 
Rotherham said that on the outskirts 
of two large Yorkshire towns caravan 
colonies arc being established. 

In one place there were about 150 
caravans set up for which people 
were paying ground rents to the 
owners of the land. 

From another district comes a report 
of hundreds of unemployed men and 
women setting up tents in which to 
live, and causing grave complaints 
from local inhabitants, who say that 
they arc disturbed by shouting and 
singing in the unemployed colony. 

Merely to state these plain facts is 
to be overwhelmed with shame that 
England should come to this. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J'jiey arc comparing President Roose¬ 
velt to Moses. We hope he will 
not take forty years to save 11s, 

, 0 

private Member’s Bill has to take 
its chance in Parliament. Won’t 
anybody pay it ? 

0 

A camera is on the market which 
takes photos the size of a thumb¬ 
nail. A small ad¬ 
vantage. 

0 

A fashion article is 
headed •, How to 
Make a Summer Slip. 
But not slip by. 

0 

gOME people easily 
get in a temper. 
But don’t always 
get what they want. 
0 

giiORT-STORY writ¬ 
ing is an art. Not 
a novel one. 

0 

Jr is promised that 
wc shall wake up 
and find the Depression gone. Or the 
Depression may wake up and find 11s gone. 
0 

Jt is nice to bring your radio set into 
the garden. Instead of listening in 
you can listen out. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Warwickshire County Prison is 
being sold. 

Cheshire man has repaid with 
five per cent interest the relief 
granted him when out of work. 

Pi Liverpool shipowner has left 
£15,000 to the Lifeboat Institution. 

P L Leicestershire squire, Mr True¬ 
man Mills, has left £2,000,000 
for charity. 

]nstead of his usual holiday the 
Vicar of St Andrew’s, Wigan, took 
12 unemployed men for a week’s 
tramping in Wales. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Ought not our taxi fares to be reduced 
if taxis take advertisements ? Or shall 
wc stop riding in taxis ? 
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Sunset on an English Hill 

L-Jere, in the dusk tonight, the 
1 1 dying Sun 

Has lent unearthly radiance to 
the trees, 

And blazed a shining trail where 
showers run, 

Across the zephyr trackways of 
the breeze. 

Into the night he goes, a god¬ 
like thing, 

Knowing not pain, nor anguish, 
nor desire ; 

Into the night he dreams, ancl 
starworlds bring 

Their frosty candles to his burn¬ 
ing fire. 

Into the night—alone, exultantly, 
He flings the embers of the out- 
spent years, 

Tosses to space their stormy 
symphony 

Of love and laughter, ecstasy and 
tears. 

And he who listens hears, though 
far away, 

The music fading with the failing 
day. Marion Acton-Bond 

© 

Jemima P 

HPo those who wonder if the world 
is getting better we commend 
this notice which was posted up in 
Kent in the Editor’s village 82 years 
ago this week: 

TO FARMERS, COACH BROKERS, 
AND OTHERS 

Sale by Auction by Mr R. Okill 
On the premises near the church, Eynsford, 
Kent, on Wednesday 2nd July, 1851, at 
one o’clock. 

The household goods and effects of Mr Thomas 
Goodwin, Grocer and General Dealer. 

Very excellent spring vans, carts, pair and 
single horse flys, etc. 

1000 lots household furniture consisting of 
mahogany chairs, etc., also 

AN Accomplished Young Lady 
named Jemima P. (sold by her own. desire) 
and from her exquisite Beauty, Weight, and 
Height, is well adapted for a Bar maid. 

We understand that Jemima was 
the daughter of Mr Pain, who kept 
flic inn at Eynsford in those days. 

@ 

The Inexorable Law 

We, too, shall pass; we, too, shall 
disappear, 

Ev’n as the mighty nations that have 
waned 

And perished. Not more surely are 
ordained 

The crescence and the cadence of the 
year, 

High-hearted June, October drooped 
and sere, 

Than this gray consummation. We 
have reigned 

Augustly; let our part be so sustained 
That in far morns, whose voice we 
shall not hear, 

It may be said : “ This Mistress of the 
sword 

And conquering prow, this Empire 
swoln with spoils, 

Yet served the Human Cause, yet 
strove for Man ; 

Hers was the purest greatness we 
record; 

We whose ingathered sheaves her 
tilth foreran,' 

Whose Peace comes of her tempests, 
and her toils.” William Watson 

© 

He that soweth the good seed is the 
Son of Man. Jesus 


Peler Puck 
Wonts To Know 



If the old-type 
servant is 
out of print 
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Captain of the Lusitania 


THE HITLER TERROR 

LIFE AND DEATH IN 
GERMANY 

The Tyranny That Overshadows 
the Lives of Sixty Million People 

AN UNTOLD TRAGEDY 

Germany is today living under a 
terror as blighting as any medieval 
war of religion, and so that the meaning 
of it may be realised we' do what we 
rarely do in the C.N., tell the story of a 
crime. The story is not known in 
Germany for reasons that are clear to 
all, and this C.N. will be one of the very 
few papers to circulate it in the country 
of Herr Hitler and his men. 

In the principal newspaper of Wup- 
pertal-Barmen on May 29 appeared the 
following obituary notice : 

. O11 the 16th of this month my dear husband, 
Dr Alfred Meyer, passed quietly away. Mrs 
Mally Meyer-uoldschinidt. The funeral has 
been quietly held. 

His Home Broken Up 

These sentences, so cautiously worded, 
arc all that the newspaper tells, or dare 
toll, of a tragedy of vindictive brutality, 
in which Dr Meyer met his death. 

None could have foreseen or perhaps 
averted it, but Dr Alfred Meyer, who 
was a well-known dentist of Wuppertal- 
Barmeti, had not been without warnings. 

He belonged to no political party, 
but his house was open to many whose 
opinions might possibly have been 
offensive to the Nazis. For this reason, 
white he was away on a holiday in the 
spring, the Nazis broke into his house 
and smashed up everything they could 
lay hands on. 

When lie came back lie complained 
to the Chief of Police and demanded 
an inquiry. He was told that there was 
no charge against him, but neither his 
life nor his wife’s could be guaranteed; 
and on the whole it would be best for 
his safety to leave the country. 

Under Protective Arrest 

Dr Meyer was under no illusion about 
the risks he ran in not taking this 
advice. Tic asked to be put under 
protective arrest until and unless he 
went abroad, well knowing that a prison 
was the only safe place for him. He 
remained in prison for six weeks, 
nothing being done while, he was there 
to discover those who had broken up 
his home; and at last he ventured forth. 

The day he left the prison he went to 
meet liis wife and a friend at Dtisseldorf. 
Ifc was watched and followed, and no 
sooner. had ho entered the house at 
Diisseldorf than four men followed him 
in, armed with revolvers. They pinioned 
and gagged the inoffensive man, pulled 
a sack over his head, and carried 
him to a car waiting outside. All this 
happened in broad daylight. He was 
last seen in a suburb of Diisseldorf ; 
then silence. The rest is too terrible to 
print in the C.N. 

The news of his disappearance, a 
description of him, and an appeal for 
any information that would lead to 
finding him were all broadcast. The 
appeal was unanswered ; he was never 
seen or heard of again till his body was 
found in the Bever Valley dam. 

An Atmosphere of Despair 

Those who inserted the notice in the 
newspaper were well aware that this 
was all they must say, because today 
this is all that is allowed to be made 
public of these atrocious political crimes. 
There are in the German papers many 
obituaries as brief and as careful. 

Those who know of the terror are 
themselves in danger of imprisonment 
or worse if they raise their voices. 

, The epidemic of suicides in Germany 
is one token of the atmosphere of despair 
and desperation which is stealing over 
the people under the deadly miasma of 
the Terror, . The Terror grows by what 
it feeds on. It is a deadlier peril than it 
was because it is more secret. 


T he man the sea could not drown has 
passed out of the world at last. 

He was Captain William Thomas 
Turner, who has died at Great Crosby, 
near Liverpool, aged 77. 

When he was only eight he was ship¬ 
wrecked for the first time. He was 
sailing in the barque Grasmere with his 
father when the little vessel struck a 
rock near Belfast. 

That did not frighten him. He be¬ 
came deck boy on a sailing barque of 
500 tons, and after many years on sail¬ 
ing ships he rose to the top of his pro¬ 
fession and became captain of a Cunard 
liner. During the war he had excitements 


D u Albert Schweitzer, the Alsatian 
doctor-missionary who founded the 
famous hospital for sick natives at 
Lambarene, 11 on the edge of the primeval 
forest ” in French Equatorial Africa, is 
back there safely after his tour iu Eng- 
land ; and a letter has reached us from 
Mrs C, E. B. Russell, one of his helpers 
at Lambarene, who travelled back with 
him, describing the wonderful reception 
the patients at the hospital gave him on 
his arrival. 

Dr Schweitzer’s love of all living 
things is well known, and the letter gives 
the following account of some of the 
pets attached to the hospital. 

“ Seppi, the little gorilla, passed away 
in a relapse after an attack of dysentery, 
Julot, the chimpanzee, has grown larger 
and more handsome, and we also have a 
little girl chimpanzee, Zephyrinc. There 
are two pelicans which will, we hope, 
soon be able to fly away, and a stork and 
a lovely fluffy white owl, which answers 
to its native name of Ikfu. We have a 


enough to fill a novel. He was tor¬ 
pedoed on the Invcrnia, when that ship 
was taking soldiers to Salonika, and he 
commanded the Aquitania as an armed 
cruiser; but his most terrible experience 
was the sinking of the Lusitania by a 
German submarine with a loss of 1198 
passengers and crew. The Germans 
excused themselves by saying that there 
were guns on board, but Captain Turner 
always denied this. 

He remained on the bridge, giving 
orders until the last, and went down 
with her; but by a wonderful stroke of 
good fortune he came up and was saved 
three hours later. 


baby antelope, a lovely dark red with 
white marking, 

“ There arc four young monkeys, all 
different kinds, and on arriving I re¬ 
ceived from a passing American mis¬ 
sionary the gift of a very tiny baby, one 
of a small kind found several hundred 
miles away in the Pygmy country. The 
goats are-more abundant than ever, at 
least 200 in number, and their milk is 
more than ever in request for the little 
orphan babies which are brought up at 
the hospital. 

“ Since there has been a pause in 
deforestation, with the noise of manj' 
axes and the crashing of trees, the popu¬ 
lation of monkeys and parrots in the 
neighbourhood of the hospital has 
shown a marked increase. For some time 
a hippopotamus has been living in the 
river just below us, but so far, for want 
of moonlight, I have only heard it and 
not scon it,” 

The letter says Dr Schweitzer hopes 
to come to Europe again next spring. 


Stopping and Starting 



Handing on the baton in the 440 yards relay race in tho Civil Service Sports 
at the White City in London. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER AND HlS PETS 


HEROES IN LONELY 
PLACES 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALES 
OF OUR DAY 

Elizabeth Lowry’s Gallant 
Response to a Cry From Virginia 

A TALE FOR THE NURSES 
INTERNATIONAL 

Nurses from all lands will soon be 
arriving in Paris for the meeting of 
their International Council, and the 
range of the subjects to be dealt with 
shows how far tho profession has 
travelled from the military hospitals of 
Scutari during the Crimean War. 

For the normal needs of peace-time 
it is estimated that out of every 8000 
people ten should bo nurses; but in 
only six countries of the world is there a 
sufficient number of nurses. 

Hundreds of deeds of heroism pass 
daily unknown, part of the ordinary 
duties of these young women as they 
travel through the lonely places of the 
world. One has lately come to our ears 
which illustrates the sort of emergencies 
a rural nurse has to meet, and the spirit 
with which her training and skill help 
her to meet it. 

The Telephone Bell 

It was a bitter cold Saturday after¬ 
noon in Virginia, U.S.A., and Elizabeth 
Lowry, had just come home to her 
warm room, looking forward to rest and 
peace after a tiring week’s work, when 
the telephone rang. There had been a 
terrible explosion at Breeding’s mill in 
the mountains, 20 miles away. Two 
men had been killed and 13 injured. It 
was five miles off the main road. Could 
Nurse Lowry come ? 

Nurse Lowry, who knew the perils 
of that road, did not know just how she 
would get there, unskilled as she was at 
driving her new car, but she said “ Yes ; 
as soon as ever I can.” 

She found a lad in the village who was 
willing to drive. Her emergency kit 
always stood ready ; within 30 minutes 
they were on their way. 

An Improvised Hospital 

One of the injured died before they 
arrived. Doctors had come and wore 
at work on the wounds of the others. 
The men were lying on the floor of a 
rough cabin, nearly frozen. It was a 
scene of confusion and horror. The 
thermometer registered eight degrees 
below zero. The only thing'remotely 
resembling an ambulance was the school 
bus, stuck in the snow a mile down the 
mountain. There was nothing for it 
but to make the men as comfortable as 
possible in the cabin where they lay. 

But the men would die if they stayed 
as they were. At least 24 feather-beds 
must be found. And several kettles, 
And fruit jars, with tight-fitting lids 
that screw on ; at least 18 of these. She 
could turn them into hot-watcr bottles. 

All night long Miss Lowry moved 
about her improvised hospital, doing her 
merciful work by the light of a small 
lamp with no chimney, never thinking 
how the scene reflected that earlier one 
at Scutari when the foundations of her 
profession were laid. 

Thirty-Eight Nurses on Duty 

Her patients all survived the night, 
and in the morning colossal efforts were 
set on foot to get the school bus out oi 
the drift and up to the scene of the 
accident. But it was noon before it 
arrived, and four o’clock before the last 
patient had reached Lebanon Hospital. 

There they found only one nurse on 
duty. It was ten o’clock before Miss 
Lowry felt she could leave. Thirty- 
eight hours oft duty, facing startling 
emergencies,' stilling unbelievable pain, 
is enough to leave its impression on the 
mind ; but the only comment Miss Lowry 
made was that, in spite of lying in the 
snow for an hour and a half before aid 
came, not one of the men got pneumonia. 
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BEING USEFUL 

Some Junior Ideas 
About It. 

LITTLE WAYS OF HELPING 
A HARD-UP WORLD 

From an American Correspondent 

Once a year schoolchildren meet in 
Washington to talk over ways - and 
means of being of . use to their fellow- 
citizens and to .the. world. 

They are Junior members of the Red 
Cross. This year, on account of hard 
times, only 23 of the 48 States were able 
to send representatives; but the hard 
times which kept many away made the 
discussions of the 232 who managed to 
attend all the more timely and topical. 

Chicago’s Juniors reported a consistent 
piece of work for the blind. About 150 
of their number are qualified Braille 
writers, holding the Red Cross certificate 
for proficiency in making the raised dots 
which the blind can read with their 
finger-tips. Last year they transcribed 
52,861 pages for the blind. 

The Need For Tact 

Members in the district of Columbia 
increased their skill as carpenters by 
making shallow shelves on wheels to 
trundle the Braille books to patients 
in hospitals and homes for the blind. 

Many of the young people laid stress 
on the need for superb tact in dealing 
with, the distressed. " The .names' are 
kept secret,” the Syracuse delegate said ; 
“ no one knows who is being helped.”. 

The. delegate from North Dakota, 
where there has been widespread suffer¬ 
ing frorii drought, said that there no one 
felt “ sensitive,” because the children 
gave wliat they could to those in need 
in a spirit of sharing.. 

Dwight Spillman, an Ragle Scout and 
a . pupil of Whitewater High School, 
Indiana, undertook to explain before a 
meeting of grown-ups what it means to 
boys and girls in their teens to have 
opportunities to help in humanity’s 
enormous task of moulding this world 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

The House in the Lane 

I-Ie went on to tell how they decided 
to call on their neighbours last autumn 
at the time when Red Cross member¬ 
ships were being taken. Even in homes 
where;they knew there could not ^pos¬ 
sibly be.'a' spare dollar for the. Red Cross 
they decided they would call and have a 
friendly, chat. Opportunities to be use¬ 
ful might develop. He told of one 
family'they found : 

” We drove down a long lane to a little 
house. We knocked, but no one came 
to the door. We heard a weak voice 
say Come in; and there in a chair sat 
a frail, poorly-dressed 'mother with a 
three-weeks-old baby.' She was sick 
with a fever ; the baby had a cold and 
needed attention ; and the father was 
ill with influenza. They had a son about 
16 who did the housework and cooked 
corn-bread, the only food they had, by 
following' his mother’s instructions'. 
When asked why they' had not applied 
for flour and clothing they said they 
did not need it as much as the others. • 


NEW ZEALAND AND 
ITS GRASS 

“ New Zealanders eat, wear, and live 
in grass,” said someone. 

Of course New Zealanders do not 
really eat grass, but that was'a way of 
making clear how dependent' the people 
arc on their millions of acres of pastures, 
where graze milliohs of sheep and cows. 

Nearly the whole of New Zealand’s 
exports consist of wool, meat, butter, and 
cheese, and manufactures and the grow¬ 
ing of corn are not nearly So important 
for New Zealand as the growing of grass. 

If some dire disease destroyed the 
grass of New Zealand, someone has said, 
the whole Dominion would become as 
desolate as Tyre and Sidon. 


MOTHER 

A Holiday Camp For Her 

Much is being done in this country 
to break the monotony of year-round 
unemployment by arranging holidays 
for men out of work; but Germany 
has gone a step farther and thought 
of that member of the household for 
whom unemployment means more work 
and more worry—Mother. 

The German Red Cross has found that 
the continual strain of pinching and 
scraping to make ends meet ages the 
wives of the unemployed before their 
time and often leads to a breakdown. 
As an experiment in relieving' this 
strain they have established a rest 
camp not far from Berlin where the 
wives of men who have been out of work 
over a long period are taken for a five- 
weeks holiday. 

Knowing that being away from home 
is no rest to a mother if she is worrying 
about her children, the organisers have 
arranged a section of the camp for such 
little ones as had best be brought along. 

The women themselves, relieved of 
the daily round of housework, live 
according to a special regime arranged 
by a doctor, composed of sun-baths, 
physical exercises, daily walks in the 
woods, and special diet. Many of them 
gain as much as a pound a week under 
this common-sense treatment, and 
women who come to camp tired, harassed, 
and discouraged find that their outlook 
on life has entirely changed at the end 
of their stay. Conditions at home may 
be just what they were before, but the 
mothers have built up a reserve of 
power to meet them, so that it is easier 
to be courageous in facing their diffi¬ 
culties and'patient with their children 
than when, life was one long monotonous 
round with no happy breaks in it for rest. 


A CENSUS OF OUR 
WILD LIFE? 

Much useful work has been done in 
recent years in making census records 
of wild creatures. 

From them we learn that there arc 
in England about 4000 herons and 
2500 great crested grebes, and an 
estimate was made that the grebes 
take toll of 400 tons of our fishes in the 
course of a year. 

The depredations and rapid spread 
of the' rabbit in Australia are a notable 
example of wliat frequently happens 
in animal life. The spread of the musk 
rat in England and of our common 
sparrow in America are more recent 
cases. ■ Such alien invaders do immense 
damage; for they are apt to upset the 
balance of animal life so that the human 
food supply is lessened. 

The first need in combating such a 
menace is a survey of the wild life of 
a country, and hero all natural history 
societies can bo .of service. 

Much of the recording can be done by 
anyone witli good eyes,' patience, and 
enthusiasm, so that thousands of 
ordinary folk could assist if it was 
decided to take an animal census. 


THE TIGER GROWLS 

One of the newest books, Mr Harold 
Nicholson's Peacemaking 1919,. has 
some striking portraits of famous states¬ 
men, and tells why the Peace Conference 
failed to bring true Peace. 

It is a book that often makes one sad, 
but it has its lighter side, as in this story 
of Clcmcnceau, nicknamed the Tiger. 

One day Mr Balfour and M. Cleinen- 
ccau were walking away from, the 
conference hall together.. The English¬ 
man wore a top liat and the Frenchman 
a bowler, . ' 

Mr Balfour apologised for . his top 
liat, saying that he was told it was 
obligatory to wear one. 

“ So,” said Glenicnccau, " was I.” 

A new plane service by Imperial Air¬ 
ways makes it possible to travel from 
London to Switzerland and back in a 
day, with three hours there. 


Signs and Signals 

Safer and Simpler 
Travelling 

The League Committee on Road 
Traffic had some very useful suggestions 
to make as to signs and signals for the 
help of motorists and other users of our 
broad highways. 

A matter so obvious as to be childish, 
yet one which has not yet received atten¬ 
tion even in our own country, is the 
height of road signals. Every driver of a 
low car knows that his lights do not pick 
up signals as they should, and if lie does 
not know his route he has to get out to 
look at the signposts. Yet it would be 
perfectly easy, to have them at such a 
level that they could be clearly seen. 
The committee is pointing this out to 
Governments and touring associations. 

That the STOP signal should be used 
by all cars and that mechanical warning 
signs on closed cars and lorries should be 
on both sides, equally visible by day or 
night, are also among the useful recom¬ 
mendations offered for the improved 
use of roads and the greater safety of 
travellers everywhere. 

NOTHING LIKE WOOL 
Healing Rays Penetrate It 

Scientific investigation increasingly 
shows what a splendid clothing is formed 
by natural wool. 

Wool fabrics arc not only warm 
because they arc non-conductors of 
heat, but they arc porous, so that 
sunlight can penetrate them. The 
thing that matters in the transmission 
to the human body of beneficial sun¬ 
light is this porous quality of the fabric. 

Mr A. E. Garrett, a scientist who 
specially applies himself to textile 
materials, has made careful experiments 
with various cloths, and by taking photo¬ 
graphs proves that the important infra¬ 
red rays of the Sun easily penetrate wool. 


JOHN WESLEY SEES A MOVIE 

Surely the most surprising answer to 
any question is the answer to the ques¬ 
tion : Who first spoke of moving 
pictures ? 

It zvas John Wesley. 

Just 150 years ago lie sat in a room 
in Holland watching the reflections in a 
mirror fixed to a window. As tlic life 
of tlic street passed by in miniature in 
this mirror Wesley wrote in a letter : 
” There is something very pleasing in 
these moving pictures.” 

He never saw what we call moving 
pictures—in their silent days so strangely 
like that little pageant in tlic mirror ; 
but it is curious .that lie was the first 
known man to give them their name. 
Today, too, lie might say that there is 
something very pleasing in these moving 
pictures, but we fear lie would have to 
add, “ and much that is intensely dis¬ 
pleasing.” __ 

A SHARK’S TOOTH IN 
THE ROCKS 

Millions of years ago there lived a 
race of sharks .which the scientists know 
of only because of fossilised teeth found 
in chalk. 

Workmen blasting hard rock to make 
a road in the North Island of New Zea¬ 
land have lately found in a piece of the 
rock what scientists liavc identified as 
a shark’s tooth. 

It is a very fine specimen, and will be 
highly prized, as the species ol shark 
to which it belongs is now extinct.' 

The place where this fossilised booth 
was found is now many miles' inland 
front the sea and 130 feet above sea-' 
level.. What great changes must have 
taken place during those millions of years! 

A HEALTHIER PEOPLE 

The death-rate in New Zealand from 
tuberculosis has declined this century 
by half—from under eight in 10,000 to 
under four. New Zealand’s population 
has doubled in the same time. 
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ONE OF OUR GEMS 

A Glory of Kent’s 
Countryside 

The vicar of Barfreston in' Kent is appealing 
for funds to save the glory' of his famous 
Norman church, which draws pilgrims to it 
from ail the world over. 

It is as rich a gem as England has in 
stone, a temple set on a hill, made with 
Norman hands. 

Like a rare cameo, it is a precious 
stone among the massive structures the 
Normans left behind, Its walls have 
been graciously spared by Time. • It is 
weathered, but with a gentle harmony as 
if Nature herself must be kind to one so 
beautiful. All the more impressive it 
stands because it lias no tower ; its bell 
hangs in a yew tree.. 

Finest Sculpture of Its Time 

Here for all the world to sec, here for 
Sun and wind and rain to play upon, is a 
magnificent array of the. finest sculpture 
of its time, a great frieze of heads and 
faces and quaint figures wrought with 
character and vigour standing out clear 
after nearly 700 years. They are all 
round the top of the outer walls ; they 
fill the mouldings of the doorways. 
There are over a hundred fine pieces of 
carving. On the top arc a smith, an 
archer, and a woman playing music ; 
over the south door, with two lines of 
sculpture containing 26 figures more or 
less grotesque, is a dog playing a harp 
to a man upside-down, an ass giving 
water to a stork', two dogs drinking 
from a pot, and a monkey riding on a 
goat with a rabbit over its shoulder.' 
For centuries the-work of these merry 
craftsmen of Barfreston lias attracted 
artists to this place. 

The Great Wheel Window 

And inside, too, the glory of Bar¬ 
freston continues. We are very close 
to it all, the nave being only nine yards 
long, but.it will stand examination, for 
the work is superbly done. Through tlie 
tall chancel arch dominating tlic whole 
interior is the great Wheel Window 
above three Norman lancets. It is 
tracery in the lull flush of its early 
splendour. Each of the eight spokes 
of the wheel is a sturdy little sculptured 
column, and the whole effect of the 
window is to make us feel that we are 
in the presence of the beginning of that 
Gothic glory the Rose Window, which 
was soon to follow. , ' 

The nave lias been well restored and 
is charming ; two fragments of the 
carved .string-course have been left 
untouched, one showing a mail with a 
monkey and a hare cooking a rabbit in a 
pot, another showing Pan and his pipe. 
The work in the chancel is as the ’ 
Normans left it, and the arch they left 
has been thought beautiful enough for a 
copy to be made for South Kensington. 

A rector from Jane Austen’s family 
preached in this little place for more 
than half a century. 

GOOD BUSINESS 

Business men in America are showing 
keen appreciation of some of the business 
work done by the League of Nations. " 

Recently a.small League committee, 
which deals with double taxation, held 
its meetings in Washington and New 
York. Tlic subject of study was a 
survey made by one of the committee 
of the law and practice concerning taxes 
in 35 countries, and the usefulness of such 
work made a great impression on the 
Americans. , The meeting resulted in 
recommendations for apportioning busi¬ 
ness incomes for the purpose of avoiding 
double taxation, which -has been put 
before tlic League Fiscal Committee. 

It is due to this work done by tlic 
League of Nations 011 double taxation 
that motorists (Lord Beaverbrook and 
all enemies of the League included) may 
now tour for 90 days in most countries 
of Europe without paying any extra tax 
on tlicir cars. 
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House of Tomorrow • New Telescope • Boy Boat-Builders 







The Round-Up—Here is a picture that might have been taken on a sheep station in Australia, but actually it shows a North Devon farmer’s wife who rides her horse when rounding-up the sheep. 



House of Tomorrow—This conception of a house of the future is 
being shown at the Ohicago Exhibition. The house has walls of 
glass and on the ground level is an aeroplane hangar. 



The Pelican’s Toilet—The pelican finds his ungainly bill very useful 
when he is preening his feathers, as this picture shows. 



New Greenwich Telescope—This mechanic is testing the mechanism 
at the base of the new 36-Inch telescope which has been built at 
Newcastle for Greenwich Observatory. The telescope is the 
biggest ever set up in England. 



A Family Outing—Mother Swan is here seen 
leading the way‘when taking her cygnets for 
an airing on the Thames. 
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Belgium in Chicago—A reconstruction of a Belgian village is one cl 
the interesting sights at the great Exhibition which is now being 
held in Chicago. The dogcart adds to the realism of the scene. 


Building a Boat at School—Most boys are keen on boating, but the 
pastime gains an extra interest when the boat is home-made. Here 
are bovs of Stowe School in Buckinghamshire making their own 
boat in a woodwork class. 



An Invitation—These two West Highland terriers peeping out of their 
kennel seem to be inviting someone to have a game with them. 
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Hundredth Year of the Hansom Cato 

The C.N. Lady Takes a Ride Through London 


JAPAN’S NEW TRADE 
SWEEP 

DOMINATING THE 
COTTON TRADE 

The Danger To Civilisation 
From Lower Standards of Life 

WHERE MALAYA NOW 
BUYS HER GAY FABRICS 

The competition of Japan with this 
country and with India in the textile 
industry has increased to such a great 
extent that our manufacturers are most 
seriously concerned. 

By means of very low wages, child- 
labour, new and efficient machinery, and 
a highly depreciated exchange Japan 
has captured the British cotton market 
in most parts of the world. The de¬ 
preciation of prices, too, has helped 
Japan to compete with the Indian 
manufacturers whose more cheaply 
produced goods had harmed our Lanca¬ 
shire industry. 

Some Distressing Figures 

In 1925 Japan had but 189 cotton 
spinning factories, employing 200,000 
persons, but in 1931 there were 20,000 
textile factories with 7,000,000 spindles 
and 80,000 looms, employing over 
900,000 people. 

A generation ago this country was 
exporting 80 per cent of the whole 
output of the industry or nearly 
^100,000,000 of cotton goods, a third 
more in value than today. 

As an example of what has happened 
in an Eastern market the figures of tho 
imports of cotton piece goods into 
Malaya may be given. Not very long 
ago we dominated that market, but in 
1929 its imports from the United 
Kingdom and Japan were about equal, 
sixteen million yards each ; and last 
year Japan supplied 37 million yards 
while we dropped to eight millions. 

There is one other competitor in 
Malaya, Russia, which in the same 
period has increased its supply from two 
to five million yards, producing its goods 
at the same cost, or even a trifle less 
than Japan. 

Problem For the Whole World 

Not only has this country lost heavily, 
but India has been compelled to close 
clown'cotton mills. Sir Samuel Hoarc, 
our Secretary for India, referring to the 
situation the other day, said that it was 
one of the most urgent problems we 
have to face, and that both India and 
ourselves must put on one side our 
political wrangling and devote our¬ 
selves to finding a solution of it. 

If the world exchange problems are 
solved and the money tangle is straight¬ 
ened out, there will yet remain the old 
problem of cheap labour, the fact that 
millions of the world's inhabitants are 
content to become industrial slaves. 
Geneva has shown that it realises this 
to bo one of the problems the world as 
a whole must deal with, and it must be 
dealt with by the raising rather than the 
lowering of social standards. 

It is one of the tragic facts of civilisa¬ 
tion that the prosperity of a country 
with high standards can be menaced by 
a country with low standards. 


THE OLD FONT 

In a hedge in Kimmeridge village, 
Dorset, they have just found a font 
made in the time of King John. 

Nobody knows why it was thrown 
into the hedge. Many ancient fonts have 
been discovered in fields and farmyards, 
and we can only suppose they were 
thrown out in a period of very bad taste. 

We arc glad that Kimmeridge is going 
to put the old font back in the church. 


I T docs not often happen that anyone 
can say " I am the only person doing 
this in London,” but we could truth¬ 
fully say it the other day, when we went 
on a delightful outing, a long ride in a 
hansom cab. 

We knew there were only four more 
hansoms in all London, and that one is 
in a museum. So we made a triumphal 
progress through the sunny streets and 
were smiled on, bowed away, cheered, 
saluted in a ringing cry : “ There’s a 
bit of real Old London. Pleased to sec 
you, Miss.” 

What a Pleasure It Is! 

Fifty years ago there were over 7000 
hansoms for hire in London. As we 
went merrily along, half swung and 
half rocked in the perfectly balanced 
seat which is one of the joys of the 
hansom, I wondered why a few of the 
7000 did not come out again and set up 
the light jingle of their warning bells in 
opposition to the endless hoots of motor- 
driven traffic. They surely cannot all 
have been broken up for firewood. 

In London’s congested streets today 
you can get on just as quickly in a 
hansom as in a taxi, except when the 
taxi puts on a sudden spurt. 

And see what a pleasure it is! You 
have the world before you in a delightful 
open vista instead of the stingy bit of 
window granted by a taxi and stopped 
by the roof coming down on a level 
with your eyebrows. I never saw the 
Quadriga lovelier than when it was 
framed in that lofty square of the 
hansom’s open window. 

I was remembering the beginning of 
hansoms as I rode round our royal 
capital, gay with the fresh green and 
radiant llowers of June. A hundred 
years ago this month that clever young 
man Joseph Aloysius Hansom was busy 
on his drawings, working out the 
invention which came before the world 
presently as the patent safety hansom 
cab. The first man to ride in a hansom 
was stared at and smiled at as I was. 

Hansoms in Their Heyday 

The new cab took London by storm, 
and coach-builders were working night 
and day to turn out hansoms. They 
left the steady old growler far behind, in 
more ways than one ; with a good horse 
and driver you could leave the growler 
walking. They were in their, heyday 
when Sherlock Holmes and his dear 
Watson would emerge quietly from a 
house and leap into a hansom. 

It was amusing to see, as I went along, 
the staring children tugging at their 
elders hands, saying " Oh, do look ! 
What is that ? ” And the elders smiling 
to think of the hansoms they had 
ridden in once upon a time. Round 
Hyde Park we went—the long drive, 
nodding at the riders in the Row, who 


T ins story of the bank crisis has just 
reached us from America. 

Belinda was tho old and valued Negro 
servant of tho Browns. When she went 
for her holiday the family arranged a 
happy surprise for her return ; they had 
her room transformed, painted the 
furniture, and bought her a new bed. 

When Belinda returned thcycrowded 
round to sec . the smiles on .her beloved 
face; but, to their great distress, she 
looked panic-stricken and burst into 
tears. Where was her old bed ? She 
had stuffed her life savings, 900 dollars, 
into its mattress ! 

There was a great to-do while the 
mattress was traced to the shop of a 
dealer, and his permission was secured 
to rummage inside it. Belinda’s money 
was found quite safe. 

Then Mr Brown carefully explained 
to her that a bank was the proper place 
for so much wealth. She let him take 
it, as he insisted, and deposit it for her, 
He brought her a pass-book and ex- 


smilcd on 11s and stared us out of sight, 
back into St James’s Park, down Bird 
Cage Walk, through Parliament Square, 
and under the shadow of Westminster 
Hall and Coeur dc Lion. 

Then wc went jingling over London’s 
newest bridge, Lambeth; back over 
Westminster Bridge, along the Em¬ 
bankment, where I peeked rip at Shell 
House and said Who killed Cock Robin ? 
(for it was petrol that sent tho 7000 
hansoms to their doom); past the offices 
of the C.N., where I pecked up at the 
Editor’s window and said, Look at me 
in a hansom ! Then we plunged into 
the maelstrom of Ludgatc Hill and 
Cannon Street, on into old Eastchcap, 
and fetched up, as the sailors say, by 
the Tower of London. 

Alas! Poor Joseph 

There wc rested a while, and I mused 
on the London of another day—streets 
musical with thousands of light bells, 
smelling of stables and saddler’s gear 
instead of petrol fumes, with a black¬ 
smith’s shop in almost every alley. 
And I thought of that, gifted man 
Joseph Hansom, and how poorly lie did 
with his great invention. . 

He was only about thirty when he 
worked it out. His father apprenticed 
him to an architect. With all his skill 
Joseph could rarely manage the business 
side of his affairs. In 1831 he had 
ruined himself in building Birmingham 
Town Hall, and he let architecture be 
for a time. 

The patent for tho new cab I10 sold 
to a firm of coach-builders for £10,000. 
But he never saw the money, for the 
firm got into a mess and Joseph went to 
their aid. They paid him /300 for 
helping them out, and that was all poor 
Joseph ever saw of his ^10,000, 

A Happy Old Age 

His design was altered as time went 
on, alterations made which Joseph did 
not approve of; but by that time he 
had left hansom cabs far behind and was 
busy building Roman Catholic churches 
in the Gothic style. And also he had 
started that excellent paper the Builder, 
in 1842 ; but he hail not enough money 
to carry it on. His chief work was 
architecture till lie retired in 1879. The 
other day we came upon a church lie 
designed in the Isle of Wight. 

All over the country there are speci¬ 
mens of his work, and his designs went 
to Australia and South America, He is 
most remembered by St Walpurga’s, 
Preston, Plymouth Cathedral, Darling¬ 
ton Convent, and the Jesuit Church at 
Manchester. 

He had a happy old age, surrounded 
by children and grandchildren. He 
was buried on July 3, 1882, aged 81, 
at the church of St Thomas Canterbury, 
down in Fulham. 


plained that she could have her money 
back at any time she wished. 

Soon, along with many others, that 
bank failed. The first thing Mr Brown 
did was to rake and scrape in every 
possible corner to get together 900 dollars 
for Belinda. She had lost her money 
because she had acted on his advice, 
and he felt responsible. It was hard 
enough to get the money, but it was 
harder still to face Belinda and admit 
that lie had been wrong, and that all 
the complicated white man’s structure 
had broken down. 

Haltingly Mr Brown explained to 
Belinda wliat had happened, hastening 
to assure her that she would not be tho 
loser. Instead of being upset, the black 
woman burst out laughing. 

“ Yo don’t owe me no money, Mr 
John," she said; “ yo needn’t have 

thought I was going to trust no bank. I 
drawed dat money out de same after¬ 
noon you put it in, and it’s right yere in 
ma mattress! ’’ • • ■ 


B-P 

HIS OWN LIFE-STORY 

Happiness To Be Gained 
By Happifying 

SECRET OF GETTING ON 

Lessons From the Varsity of Life. By Lord 
Baden-Powell. Pearson, Z2s 6 d. 

How many of us know that Lord Baden- 
Powell is a sculptor and a talented black- 
and-white artist ? 

His delightful book of reminiscences 
is illustrated by more than a hundred of 
his drawings. The apparent case of 
craftsmanship shows that B-P managed 
to find time in his busy life to work 
at his art so that his figures are not stiff 
through lack of technique but animated 
and well poised. 

His Great Hero 

It was while he was at Malta many 
years ago that he tried his hand at 
sculpture. He made friends with an 
Italian sculptor. One day he called 
at his studio when he was out. To pass 
the time he took up a lump of clay and 
fashioned it into the head and shoulders 
of a sailor. When the sculptor saw his 
work he encouraged him to do more, and 
found him a model, a pathetic old 
half-blind Negro. B-P’s bust of him was 
a great success when it was shown later 
at an art exhibition. 

His next piece of sculpture was more 
ambitious. It was a bust of his great 
and immortal hero, that cheeriest of 
mortals, as he calls him, Captain John 
Smith, who was saved from death by 
Princess Pocahontas. He could not 
afford a model, but by means of a three- 
leaved shaving glass lie was able to use 
the back of his own head, ears, and 
neck, and he modelled the features of 
John Smith from imagination. 

An Accomplished Musician 

When B-P was invited to send some 
work to a small exhibition the manager 
of the gallery was so much taken with 
his bust of Captain John Smith that 
instead of showing it there lie sent it 
straight to tho Royal Academy. He 
had judged rightly, for it was accepted. 

Music is another of the arts at which 
the versatile B-P has tried his hand. 
When ho was at Charterhouse he played 
the llugel horn in the band and eventu¬ 
ally became band president. He also 
played the violin in the orchestra and 
took his turn at conducting, an accom¬ 
plishment which was useful to him in 
the Army, for he was able to conduct the 
regimental orchestra when the band¬ 
master was on leave. 

Tales of Adventure 

There arc many exciting tales of 
adventure in foreign lands and some 
interesting sidelights on how the Scout 
and Guide movement was bom. Tho 
author believes that it will do much 
to clear away the present Sclfulncss 
which he secs everywhere. 

Like Hamlet, this book is full of wliat 
will surely become quotations. We 
have only space to give one or two of 
B-P’s observations on the lessons he has 
learned in the Varsity of Life. 

In a difficult situation one never-failing 
guide is to ask yourself what Christ would 
have done and then do it—as nearly as 
you can. 

Never lose your temper when faced with 
an adversary. If you are in the right 
there is no need to ; if you are in the wrong 
you cannot afford to clo so. 

The really rich man is the man who has 
the feivcst wants. 

Happiness, as Sir Henry Neivbolt says, 
is largely gained by Happifying. 

B-P lias done what Norfolk people 
would call a power of good in the world 
and has been indeed a valuable man to 
his generation. lie tells us that the 
whole secret of getting on lay with his 
mother. One of the reasons of his 
success as a leader is disclosed by his 
words “ I was not built for a general. I 
liked being a regimental officer in touch 
with my men," 


Belinda’s Bank 
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A NEW WORLD 
APPROACHING US 

The Tell-Tale Trail on a 
Photographic Plate 

IN THE EASTERN SKY 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

Yet another world has been dis¬ 
covered ; it is one of the nearest and is 
rapidly approaching the Earth. 

According to Dr A. C. D. Crommelin, 
it may later on become perceptible 
to the naked eye. Its position, according 
to his ephemcris, is in the eastern sky 
after about i a.m. ; our star-map 
indicates its approximate path for the 
next two months toward the Pleiades. 
By this time the new world, at present 
known as 1933 HH, will probably be 
visible in field-glasses. 

Very little is known about it at 
present except that it is a planetoid, 
and sister world to Eros, Amor, and the 



The path of the new planetoid 1933 HH during 
the next two months 


little planetoid 1932 HA, which, like the 
present discovery, still awaits a name. 

Eros came within 16,200,000 miles 
of us in January 1930 ; but the new 
world 1933 HH is not expected to 
come nearer than 28 million miles. 

It was discovered by Mr E. L. 
Johnson at the Union Observatory in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. As usual 
with the discovery of these little worlds, 
1933 HH made its presence known by a 
tell-tale trail 011 a photographic plate. 
This had been celestially exposed in a 
camera attached to a telescope. 

These little worlds appear to the 
eye similar to the so-called fixed stars, 
and arc therefore generally indis¬ 
tinguishable from them, their movement 
being too slow for the eye to notice in 
general observation. 

But a photographic plate exposed for 
several minutes will reveal- this move¬ 
ment, and, instead of a star-like dot, 
. a short streak or elongated dot ’ is 
present. It is thus that most of the 
2200 little worlds known as asteroids, 
or planetoids, have been discovered. 

Nearer Than Mars and Venus 

Until the year 1898 no worlds were 
believed to approach nearer to us than 
Venus, at about 26 million miles, and 
Mars, at about 35 million miles. Now 
1933 HH is probably the sixth little 
world to come nearer to us than Mars ; 
the others arc Aetlira, Hu'ngaria, Eros, 
Amor, and 1932 HA. 

The last three approach much nearer 
than Venus. Eros may, on very favour¬ 
able occasions, come as near as 13,840,000 
miles; Amor came within 10,160,000 
miles of us on March 23, 1932 ; the 
planetoid 1932 HA was only 6,750,000 
miles from us on May 15, 1932, nearer 
than any world has ever been known to 
come, except, of course, the Moon. 

This little planetoid is expected 
back in the winter of 1937, but the 
newly discovered 1933 HH will come 
at its closest next winter; then it 
will be interesting to know if it comes 
nearer than Venus. 

It will probably prove to be between 
20 and 30 miles in diameter, in view of 
its present apparent magnitude, and 
therefore a little larger than Eros, 
which appears to be an elongated body 
with its longest diameter between 15 
and 20 miles. The diameter of Amor 
amounted to only about three miles, 
while that of 1932 HA was estimated 
to amount to no more than a mile; 
a world" that could have stood in Hyde 
Park ! G. F. M. 


KINDNESS ON 
the Road 

By Our Town Qirl In the Country 

Starting for a place and arriving at 
it are different things, even if it is a 
matter of getting to church. 

The other Sunday in the country’s 
depths a parson started out to preach at 
a little church some miles away, travel¬ 
ling by his car. 

He merrily hailed the man who was ex¬ 
changing duty with him as they passed, 
and so far all was well. 

A Real Breakdown 

But in the middle of a long, long road 
the car made conking and yonking 
noises, and stopped dead. Discovering 
that this was a real breakdown, the car’s 
owner seized his bag and fled along the 
road on his feet, leaving the two 
relations he had with him by the wayside 
in a broken car—the only alternative. 
Also leaving them not a little anxious, 
for he had been told by doctors that 
now (after a long life of great energy) 
never must he hurry or scurry, and here 
he was doing both, for lie had nearly 
two miles to go. 

So one of the relations stepped into 
the middle of the road to hail the next 
car, explaining what had happened. 
Now, though the lady driving this ear, 
who had a schoolboy by her side and 
three schoolgirls in the back scat, was 
asked to pick up a complete stranger 
(a man with a bag, so that she might 
have imagined it a ruse), she did not 
hesitate ; off she drove, stopped when 
she saw him, and made her young pas¬ 
sengers sit on the top of one another till 
she had deposited her new one at the 
very gates (some way off the main road) 
of his destination. 

A Quite Strange Gentleman 

Meanwhile three A.A. men arrived on 
the scene of the broken car, helpful, 
efficient, and courteous; and a few 
minutes later a quite strange gentleman, 
who had been in church and had heard 
what had happened, came along in his 
car, picked up the two people who had 
been left and motored them to the ser¬ 
vice, leaving the abandoned breakdown 
to Messrs A.A. 

Also, later, this same new friend took 
the three stranded travellers many 
miles out of his way to their home. 

So there is still a great deal of kindness 
and courtesy along the road, in spite of 
occasional things we hear to the con¬ 
trary, in spite of gangsters and road 
hogs who care for nobody. 

WHO WAS PHIDIAS ? 

Born Athens, about 490 B.c. 

Died there about 430 b.c. 

The greatest sculptor of antiquity 
had the good fortune to live when 
Pericles was bedecking Athens with 
beauty, and to receive commissions to 
execute the chief statues and to super¬ 
vise all the similar work of the capital. 
He constructed the, Propylaca and the 
Parthenon, and adorned them with 
stupendous figures, acclaimed by an¬ 
tiquity as the most impressive and 
beautiful ever produced by man. The 
glorious Elgin marbles, fragmentary 
remains of the Parthenon frieze, remain 
as some evidence of his masterly work. 

The enemies of Pericles, afraid openly 
to attack him, assailed him through his 
nearest friends, of whom Phidias was 
one. They charged him with appro¬ 
priating gold intended for his wonderful 
statue of Zeus. He was able to prove his 
innocence of this, so they charged him 
with impiety, he having introduced a 
portrait of himself into the statue of the 
goddess. He is supposed to have died 
while in prison on this second charge. 


WHIPSNADE NEWS 

DIANA PROVES A 
DIFFICULT GUEST 

The Aged Hippo Who is Now 
on Her Summer Holiday 

BAD-TEMPERED BELA 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s annual baby sea-lion has 
arrived, and is now to be seen lying on 
the rocks close to his mother, or swim¬ 
ming by her side in the pond. 

For a few days the mother and baby 
were hidden away in a sleeping-cave, 
but the mother was allowed to go for a 
swim when she wanted to, and as soon 
as she felt that her offspring was strong 
enough to accompany her she dived into 
the water and called to him to follow. 

lie did not respond immediately, for 
apparently he was nervous ; but when 
she returned to the entrance of the cave 
and called repeatedly he plucked up 
courage and took the plunge. All the 
other sea-lions treat the little new¬ 
comer with respect, and under maternal 
guidance he is becoming an expert 
swimmer and diver. 

Making Her Presence Felt 

Diana, the Zoo’s veteran hippo¬ 
potamus who went into the country for 
a summer holiday, is making her presence 
felt at Whipsnade. With the Hippo 
House keeper Diana is as docile as any 
domestic animal. He can go in and out 
of her small den as he likes, and any 
visitor introduced to her by this keeper 
is treated with great courtesy by the 
old hippo. But the keepers at Whips¬ 
nade arc finding Diana a difficult guest 
to manage. Whenever they enter her 
paddock she tries to attack them, and 
on more than one occasion a keeper 
has had to throw, a sack of food to her 
to keep her at bay while he retreated 
hastily from her home. 

Other news from Whipsnade is that 
Charlie, one of the Zoo’s riding camels, 
has arrived for a summer holiday. Like 
Diana, this camel has been unwell, and 
this season he has not been able to work 
at all. So lie has been sent to Whipsnade 
to recuperate for two or three months. 

Tea-Party That Fell Through 

Once again the Zoo is contemplating 
sending a chimpanzee to Whipsnade, 
the animal concerned being a young 
ape called Bela. A few months ago 
there was a plan to have a duplicate 
chimpanzee tea-party at Whipsnade, 
but it fell through as the Zoo had not 
enough young chimpanzees. 

Now, however, Bela may be sent to 
Whipsnade because her temper has not 
been satisfactory of late, and, though 
she has been understudying for the tea- 
party so that she could take a chair if 
one of the performers fell ill, she is no 
longer suitable. So if a companion can 
be found for Bela she will retire to the 
country in the hope that the surround¬ 
ings there will improve her temper. 


FAREWELL, NASCOPIE 

There is something sad in the snap¬ 
ping of a link 265 years old. 

In 1C68 the Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson Bay bought a ketch of 50 tons 
called the Nonsuch to carry supplies to 
their trading posts and bring back car¬ 
goes of fur. From that day to this the 
company has had its own ship or ships. 

But now the company is changing 
its methods. Last year the Governor 
visited many of the 230 fur posts by 
aeroplane, and it was decided to send 
the furs by air from Canada to Europe. 
The other day a farewell luncheon was 
held on the company’s steamer Nascopic 
before she set out on her last voyage. 

She is 2600 tons, a giant compared 
with the little Nonsuch, which carried the 
British flag to the far north of Canada 
in 1668. 



Cheeks 

Aglow 


with 

Radiant 

Health 

jpOR keeping your children 
radiantly healthy and vigorous 
the whole year through, there is 
nothing to equal “ Ovaltine.” 
It is much more than an ordinary 
food drink, for it contains, in the 
correct proportions, all the food 
elements essential to health. 

“Ovaltine” is the ideal beverage 
for children because it supplies 
valuable nutritive properties which 
are not present in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties in the ordinary daily dietary. 
It makes good the energy they spend 
so prodigally, and it builds up 
sound bodies and- alert minds. 

Always remember that “ Ovaltine ” 
is 100 per cent, health-giving 
nourishment, scientifically prepared 
from the highest qualities of malt 
extract, creamy milk and new-laid 
eggs. The formula and scientific 
processes of manufacture—origin¬ 
ated by the proprietors—cannot be 
improved upon or used by others. 

Unlike imitations, “ Ovaltine ” does 
not contain any household sugar to 
give it bulk and to reduce the cost. 
Nor does it contain a large percent¬ 
age of cocoa. Reject substitutes. 

For their Health’s sake 
give them 

‘OVALTINE 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Hot or Cold 

Prices.in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, • 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

J’.SSz 
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Children enjoy 
Better 

Holidays 

when kept WELL with 
illiS safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 


Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
arc being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home condition's is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Feen-a-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Fcen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Feen-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage... A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 



peen-a-mint 

The chewing does it 

Obtainable at all chemists,' 1/3 a box. 

FREE SAMPLE. Send your name and ad¬ 
dress and ild. in stamps (to cover postage) to: 
White’s Laboratories Ltd. (Dept. C.H.i), 
14, Bush House, London, W.C.2. 




FRFE To Advertise the ERNEST SEWELL 
■ ■ series of Coiffuring, Actor's Make-up and 

other Cabinets, we will send a wonderful Magic Card 
Tried FREE to all readers sending ltd. stamp for our 
illustrated catalogue and postage. Pin Stamp to this 
advertisement, enclose your name and address and 
post to-day to:— 

Tho London Magical Co. (Dept. 22) Francis 
Terrace, London, N.19. 


15,000 East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours’ happiness at 2d. an hour 

to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally to 

The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. ’ 

EAST END MISSION, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


The C.N.’s Monthly Companion 

My Magazine 

Edited by Arthur Mee 

JULY ISSUE NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE-ONE SHILLING 




Happy children are healthy children. 
When the desire to romp and play is 
absent there is something wrong. It 
is then that bubbling, pleasant-tasting 
Andrews comes so readily to hand. 
Andrews quickly restores healthful 
activity by cleansing and purifying in¬ 
ternally. For bringing back the cheery 
smile to Children of all ages Andrews 
has earned wide renown. 


Andrews Liver Salt 


A TRILOBITE 

Lost in the Earth 500 
Million Years 

ANCESTOR OF A LOBSTER 

A geological contributor has come upon an 
ancient trilobite distorted by the pressure of 
the earth above it for hundreds of millions of 
years. He sends us these notes on it. 

Wc have here an ancestor of our 
lobsters which had been lost deep in the 
Earth for at least 500 million years. 

It is a fossilised Trilobite, a wonderful 
little creature belonging to a form of life 
once dominating the Earth. So numerous 
and so all-important were they that the 
time in which they flourished is known as 
the Age o£ Trilobitcs, a long Age, num¬ 
bered by hundreds of millions of years. 

Trilobitcs are among the earliest 
fossils found, appearing in a wonderful 
variety of size and form in the oldest 
rocks that contain life, beginning with 
the Cambrian period and continuing 
through the Ordovician, the Silurian, 
and Devonian, into the Carboniferous 
period when coalfields were laid down as 
dead vegetation. These periods lasted 
from at least 500 to 800 million years 
ago, and during all this time the trilo- 
bitos flourished. Dying down both in 
size and in numbers in the Carbonif¬ 
erous period, they then vanished as 
trilobitcs, but closely-related successors 
have survived until this day. 

The King-Crab 

The ancient trilobitcs were the origi¬ 
nal parents of most crustaceans, and 
through their fish and amphibian de¬ 
scendants were probably the parents of 
all the higher forms of existing life. The 
trilobifes themselves, never developed 
backbones, nor did their direct descend¬ 
ants. Their only living representative 
is the king-crab, which is very far 
removed in relationship from the real 
crabs. The king-crab is a singular 
creature with many anatomical features 
and habits which link it with the trilo¬ 
bitcs, though it does not look much like 
them at first glance. For it has a great 
carapace (or licad-shell) almost covering 
its body, and this is very like parts of 
the head in some extreme varieties of tri- 
lobites living some 800 million years ago. 

Among the more familiar creatures 
which have evolved from the early 
trilobitcs arc lobsters, shrimps, ’ and 
crustaceans generally, on the one band, 
and scorpions, spiders, centipedes, and 
millipedes on the other. 

The Little Wood-Louse 

One of the strangest of its descendants 
is the little wood-louse, which still has 
the curious habit of the trilobite in 
rolling itself into a ball as a protection 
from harm ; numbers of trilobitcs died 
thus, and their fossilised forms arc now 
found in this condition. 

The fossil we are speaking of here is 
all twisted sideways, obviously distorted, 
a most interesting feature, for it indi¬ 
cates that the mud of the Cambrian Age 
in which it died has been pressed and 
transformed into rock-lilce slate and has 
been subjected to heat and strain, 
shaping this little trilobite into the 
strange form in which it remains today. 


OUR IDLE SHIPYARDS 

So serious is unemployment in our 
shipyards that tivo out of every three 
of the worhers are idle. 

The actual number of unemployed 
shipbuilders is over 100,000. These 
men ought to be taking home ^3 a week 
to spend on the products of other 
industries, but they are existing on 
the small unemployment benefit. 

We ought specially to bear in mind 
the condition of this fine trade, for it 
suffers from a concentration of de¬ 
pression. Shipbuilding and shipping, 
above all, must bo regarded as bearing 
the brunt of the world crisis. 


HAPPY CHILDREN IN 
A BANTU VILLAGE 

THE FALLEN FLEDGLING 

Courtesy of the African 
of Today 

A REMARKABLE RECORD 

God's Candlelights. By Mabel Shaw, Edin¬ 
burgh House Press, 2 s 6d. 

We do not need to put on rose- 
coloured spectacles to see that most ol 
the changes constantly taking place ..in 
the world are for the better. 

Even in the missionary field, where 
good is always being done, there is a 
new and enlightened outlook, which may 
lead to even better things; and this book, 
which has a foreword by Edward Shillito, 
tells bow an experiment is now being 
tried to make the Christian faith mean 
more to the African than something that 
is merely the white man’s religion, 
useful, like his money, to the black man. 

Far away in Northern Rhodesia Miss 
Shaw is working to make Christianity 
a gradual expansion of the beliefs oi the 
Bantu people. She is trying to bring 
them to Christianity through the familiar 
ways of their own thoughts and beliefs. 1 

The African’s Heritage 

Everything that is good in the 
African’s heritage of the past is being, 
as far as possible, conserved, enriched, 
and ennobled by contact with the spirit 
of Christ. At Mbercshi, where Miss Shaw 
has been working x 8 years, she is ixot only 
trying this experiment among the older 
people, but she has founded a school 
where these ideas are brought into the 
everyday life of the children. 

In her happy school at Mbcreshi 
every child, even tho smallest, con¬ 
tributes its share to the life of the com¬ 
munity. ■ When a new Bantu village is 
built fire is carried from the old village to 
be kindled in the new one. Miss Shaw 
remembered this custom, and on tho 
first day of the new school year the chapel 
bell rings. Light is carried in from the 
fire already kindled in the kitchen where 
the first meal had been cooked, and the 
little chapel lamp is lighted. A service 
of thanksgiving is held for the joys of 
the holidays and the safe return of the 
children. In each of the nine houses of 
tho school, which are as beautiful as 
possible and built by the best Native 
craftsmen, a candle is also lighted. 

The Great God Knows 

When the school was started a 
common plaything was a little bird tied 
by the leg and whizzed round and 
round until it died. All that was soon 
changed, One day a group of children 
stood watching a fledgling bird which 
had fallen from its nest. 

" The Great God knows about this,” 
said one of them. 

‘‘[Then if the Great God knows, He is 
looking for someone to put the little bird 
back,” said another. The tallest among 
them hoisted up one of the smaller ones 
on licr shoulders and the fledgling was 
returned to its nest. 

A Rival To Sir Walter Raleigh 

In spite of the web of magic and witch¬ 
craft in which lie is enmeshed, the tribes¬ 
man is a merry creature, a gay companion, 
unfailing in courtesy. If Miss Shaw 
finds it difficult to cross a roughly-made 
bridge and one of her men sees it 1 is 
load is off his head in a minute, lie leaps 
into the water, scrubs his arm, clambers 
up, and offers her a clean arm for support. 

Once when Miss Shaw was ahead of 
her men she came to a rickety bridge 
where she met a modern African in 
European clothes. Ho took a spotless 
handkerchief from his pocket, spread it 
over his sleeve, offered his arm, and 
escorted Miss Shaw over with as gallant 
an air as if he had been Sir Walter 
Ilaleigli conducting Queen Elizabeth. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 31 

Tim Gets Bad News 

ou knew the gentleman ? " the road¬ 
man asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Jock quietly. " We’ve 
been yachting with him on the East 
Coast.” Tim bit his lip to restrain a grin. 
" I’m glad he wasn’t hurt,” Jock went on. 
” I suppose you don’t know where lie went 
after lie left Bromyard ? ” 

The old chap shook his head. " I never 
saw him again. But I reckon it would be 
some time before he got his car mended. 
Mudguards were buckled something cruel.” 

Jock nodded. “ Have some coffee ? ” 
he suggested. " The rain’s still coming 
down in buckets, so we may as well use 
the time lunching.” 

As they got out the food Jock whispered 
to Tim : “ Tim, you rather gave the show 
away, talking about Red’s wig." 

" I don't think the old lad noticed," 
Tim whispered back. “ But, I say, now 
we may get to Wales ahead of Red.” 

Jock nodded. “ Yes, it looks like it. 
But just think of Jasper shooting at Red 1 ” 

“ Red warned you, didn’t he ? ” 

Jock nodded again. 

“ Ho did. Well, it means that Jasper 
has got the emeralds.” 

“ He’s got ’em all right,” Tim agreed 
grimly. " And, what’s more, he’s reached 
Wales a long way ahead of us.” 

” Hover mind ; we’ll find him,” Jock said 
quietly. 

They shared their coffee, cake, and sand¬ 
wiches with the old roadman, whoso name, 
they found, was Samuel Watkins. By the 
time they had finished the rain, too, was 
ending, so they bade the old chap a cordial 
good-bye and prepared to take off. 

The ground was so wet that this was an 
awkward job, but Tim managed success¬ 
fully and, passing over the Broclchampton 
Woods, they flew down the railway toward 
Leominster. Half an hour’s flying and 
they had left England behind and had the 
hills of Radnorshire beneath them. Another 
half-hour and Tim made a capital landing 
in the paddock in front of his father's 
house. 

Old Ballard hurried out to meet them, 
and Tim's first question was whether his 
father was at home. 

” No, Master Tim ; he ain’t back. But 
there’s a letter for you come yesterday 
morning, and the writing’s his hand. 
Did you and Master Jock get the stones ? ” 

" Not yet, Ballard, but we’re still hot 
ou the track. Help Mr Hanley up to the 
house ; lie's got a sprained ankle.” 

” I’ll get the batlichair the mistress used 
to use,” said Ballard, and hurried off. 

They wheeled Finch up to the house, 
and, while Jock and Ballard helped him 
on to a sofa, Tim found his letter and 
opened it. 

Jock saw an amazed look cross Tim’s face. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, old man ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Dad’s gone to South Africa,” Tim 
blurted out. 

“ To South Africa,” repeated Jock. 
“ What for ? ” 

“ We have property there. An orange 
farm in Natal. My Uncle Alan runs it. 
His house has been burned down, and lie's 
hurt. Dad writes that I10 was taking the 
next boat. He must have sailed this 
morning," 

“ I'm sorry,” Jock said simply. 

Tim shrugged. ‘‘And Dad’s so upset 
he hasn’t even said whether he had my 
letter. I wrote him, you know, about 
what we were doing.” 

” Then you’re in charge here,” said Jock. 

" Oh, Ballard can look after the place 
all right.” Tim turned and faced Jock. 
“ I’m not going back on you, old man.” 

“ You must do just as you like,” said 
Jock. “ I shan’t kick if you think you 
ought to sit tight.” 

Tim shook iiis head. 

“ No, Jock ; I’m carrying on, I’m sure 
Dad wouldn’t forbid me. And now I’m 
keener than ever because, with this loss, a 
share of the reward will come in precious 
handy.” He glanced at the clock. “ It’s 
barely two. What about going over to 
Garvc and having a sniff round ? " 

“Just what I was thinking,” said Jock. 
“ Only we’ll have to be careful.” 

“ Yes, wc don’t want to run into Jasper,” 
Tim. agreed. 

“ Jasper won’t be there,” Jock declared.- 

” Why not ? Ho believes he’s finished 
Red.” 

“ Ho can't be certain. I feel sure lie 
Isn’t there now.” 

“ Then who is there ? ” 


“ That tall chap wlio tried to stop the 
plane. Hc miglit be in the house.” 

Tim chuckled. 

“ He’d be properly pleased to meet us, 
after the way wc served him. And there’s 
that mechanic too.” 

“ Yes, he’d spot us,” said Jock. “ Tell 
you what, Tim. Wc won’t go to the house 
at all. We’ll just coast round, keeping in 
among the trees, and try to find out who 
is there.” 

“ Right you arc. We’ll tell Finch, then 
get along.” 

Finch was not pleased. 

“ It’s all right, Finch,” Jock assured him. 
“ We’re not taking any risks.” 

" You never do,” said Finch sarcastically. 
” Well, if you find yourselves at the 
bottom of another dene hole I hope Red 
will pull you out, for I can't.” 

“ There aren’t any dene holes in Wales,” 
Tim said gravely. 

“ But there’s this beggar Jasper, and I 
daresay half a dozen as bad. Go slow, you 
chaps, do.” 

“ We will,” Jock promised, and then 
they started. 

There had been no more rain since the 
storm, but it was a grey sort of afternoon. 
No sun, and the hilltops were shrouded in 
mist. They crossed the river in the coracle 
and made their way up the opposite slope 
through the dripping woods until they 
reached the edge of the big field in front 
of Garve. 

“ Not a soul in sight,” said Jock, as he 
peered through the bushes. 

" No smoko from the chimneys cither,” 
replied Tim. “ I don’t believe there’s 
anyone about.” 

“ Let’s go round to the back,” suggested 
Jock, and Tim nodded agreement. 

It was wet work creeping through the 
thick woods, but they crossed the path 
down which Jock had run on the morning 
of his escape and climbed the hill behind 
the house without seeing any living thing 
except a few birds and rabbits and a 
couple of squirrels. 

At last they came out on a patch of 
fairly level ground under a clump of firs, 
and found themselves exactly behind the 
house and about level with the chimneys. 
Beneath them the ground dropped steeply 
to the kitchen garden, which was sur¬ 
rounded by a high brick wall. The garden 
was full of vegetables and fruit trees were 
trained against the walls. The garden 
looked well cared for, but it was as empty 
of life as the rest of the grounds. 

“ It’s funny,” Jock muttered. “ Surely 
Red must have left someone in charge.” 

“ He did,” Tim answered. “ Here he 
comes.” 

CHAPTER 32 

The Man With the Spade 

As Tim spoke a man came out from the 
door of a tool-house. He carried a 
spade. Jock had his field-glasses with him. 
He got them out and focussed them on 
the gardener, 

“ I don't know who he is,” lie said. “ I 
never saw that chap before.” 

“ Nor I,” agreed Tim, as he took the 
glasses from Jock and had a look at the 
man. “ He’s quite old. His hair is 
white. I wonder if it would be any use 
tackling him,” lie went on. “ He won’t 
know us. We might go down and ask him 
if Red is at home.” 

Jock shook his head. 

“ I don’t think it would be a bit of good, 
Tim. You may be sure all Red’s people 
have orders to keep their mouths shut.” 

“ But we must do something,” said Tim 
impatiently, " Jasper’s getting farther 
and farther away all the time.” 

“ Wc can’t chase him until wc know 
where he has gone,” Jock answered stolidly. 
Then suddenly he held up his hand. 

“ What’s that chap doing ? ” 

“ Planting something," said Tim. 

Jock frowned. 

“ It looks to me like an apple tree.” 

“ Why shouldn’t it bo an apple tree ? ” 

“ Because this isn’t the right time of 
year to plant fruit trees.” 

“ Perhaps he just has to move it,” 
suggested Tim. 

“ Yes, but watch him. Look at the 
trouble he’s taking to find a place for it,” 

“What are you driving " at, Jock?” 
Tim asked sharply.. - -■ - ■ • 

“ I don’t know. .Only that mail is 
acting oddly. He keeps' looking round, 
Anyone would think he wanted to be sure 
no one was Watching him.” 

“ You arc a suspicious beggar," growled’ 
Tim. 

Continued on tile next page 



Stop 
those 
playtime 
health 
risks! 


“ f T'0-DAY. .prevention 
, rather than cure is 
the rule.” Follow 
the advice of a 
prominent Child 
Guidance Com¬ 
mittee. Stop the children from carrying infection from 
dirty hands to food and mouth, cuts and scratches. 
Do your best to prevent illness by getting rid of the 
cause—those menacing germs they gather in play¬ 
time dirt. See that the Lifebuoy rule is not broken 
—a good wash with antiseptic Lifebuoy lather as 
soon as they come indoors. Then infection risks 
disappear with the dirt. Happily, the children “take 
kindly” to the Lifebuoy habit—they like splashing 
about with the abundant clean-smelling lather; and 
this protective measure helps to keep them fit during 
the critical growing years. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 

for HEALTH 

L 630 - 201-55 A LEVER PRODUCT, 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The .Advertisement 
Manager, “ The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Uncle OdoPs 

Painting Competition 

•—*—■ 

LUCKY PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JUNE 


The following boys and girls have been awarded won¬ 
derful prizes by Uncle Odol for their paintings in the 
June Competition. How delighted they all were to receive 
the jolly toys and games, the Cameras, Story Books, 
Boxes of Paints, and other lovely things which Uncle 
Odol sends to his nieces and nephews every month. 
Surely he is the most generous uncle in the World— 
and he is just waiting to hear from you. 

BOYS. 

.Ralph Howle.tt 
Francis Williamson 
lid clip Ci ui Hoyle 
•Joy Trunks 
.Henry McCullough 
John Fitzpatrick 
Derrick Jones 
William Wilson 
Michael Kavanngh 
Jack Selley 
Arnold Thompson 
John McKellar 
Norman Lowe 
l’ercy Smith 
CL Ronald Allsebrook 
Norman Inglis 
Derek Lewis ‘ 

Ronald Cialbreath 
Aubrey Stone 
Phillip Owtram 
Dick Cowie 
Wolfe;. Val Pass 
Martin Roy us 
Stanley Rates 
oe .Ronaldson 
talph flower 
Gordon Latter 
Lawrence Thomas 
Rartle Murray 
jack Grassam 
Jiric Aldcrton 
John Quilty 
Dennoi Owtram 
Ralph Kituber 
Anthony Reale 
Charles Wright 
Alan Rattersby 
lidwarcl Stott 
Tommy Mendoza 
Nevil Scliolfield . 

Ronald Onions 
Reter Rice 
Kenneth Walker 

A NEW FREE 
ADVENTURE BOOK 

YOU MUST GET READY NOW FOR THE 
NEXT ODOL COMPETITION-IT IS SO SIMPLE 

All you have to do is to ask Mother to buy Odol Solid Dentifrice or 
Odol Tooth Paste and to get the new FREE Painting and Story 
Book. This wonderful new book for children has just been published 
and is full of interesting stories, puzzles and pictures. 

Full particulars of the Odol Painting Competition will be found in 
this Picture Book and instructions how to win one of the hundreds 
of monthly prizes. 

All children love to clean their teeth with Odol—it has such a 
delightful flavour, and makes teeth like precious pearls. 



is best for children’s teeth 

' ‘ • r ' \ 


Alati Cummings 
Leonard Kcmpson 
Joseph Boycl 
Donald Curtis 
Roy Goad 
Scott McClintock 
Robert Chambers 
Geoffrey Heath 
.Eddie Mitchell 
Jerry Murray 
Michael Mitchell 
John Mason 
Leonard Parker 
Jack Uycroft 
Fred Cimnington 
Bertram Cox 
William Wirtslade 
Stanley Washer 

QIRLS. 

Pat King 

Margaret Hemingway 
Berna McKevitt 
C. McSwecney 
Norma Heaton 
Muriel Knight 
Kdith Sanford 
Edna Gooch 
Isabel Poole 
Barabra Gallon 
Mabel Royland 
Alma Barnes 
Muriel Farthing 
Pamela Scott • 
Margaret Mackie 
Annie Singleton 
Joan Hibdige 
Amy Brown 
Joyce Shead 
Joan Edwards 
Jean Harwell; 
Dorothy King 
Maureen Byrne 
Eva Garrington 


Audrey Diggens 
Dorothy Cole 
Barbara Symons 
K. Tampol 
Gladys Bradbury 
Jill Carpenter 
Violet Brown 
Joy Baldwin 
Nora Curtis 
Kathleen Grover 
Joan Gaunt 
Joyce Brewster 
Nana Campbell 
Betty Smith 
Helen Fenton 
Connie Hurst 
Doris Burns 
Vera Chandler 
Audrey Doulton 
Dorothea Doulton 
Muriel Watson 
Christina Hawkins 
Muriel Kinp 
Peggy Boxall 
Rhoda Gingles 
Mary Quilty 
Kdith Forward 
Barbara Harwell 
Jessie Nicholls 
Mary Dyble 
Mary McKevitt 
Sally Glceson 
Pamela Roche 
Violet Gardiner 
Hilda Kipling 
Gwen Sidcbothani 
Beatrice Stokes 
Olive Donoghue 
Barbara Wyborn 
Winifred Wilson 
Ethel Robinson 
Daisy Burling 
May Macleod - 
Hilda Rice 


Cecilia O’Connell 
Kitty Pickard 
Joan Keie 
Ruth Keymcr 
•Stella Corridon 
May Geddcs 
Sylvia Peters 
Doris Smith 
Olive New 
Doris Swanson 
Sybil Davies 
Kitty Owen 
Barbara Jones 
Moira Tomlinson • 
Jill Stringer ■ 
Nancy Grant 
Audrey Watson 
Margaret Grant 
Pansy Rat nett 
Kathleen Lowe 
Dorothv Davidson . 
Ethel Ball 
Freda Blackburn 
Mary'Sem ens 
Betty : Murphy 
Dilys Davies 
Marquerite Webb 
Alice Buckley 
Doris Lay ' 

Bessie Me Robbie 
Jean Neal 
Kitty. Mitchell 
Morag Shirra 
Henrietta Hoey 
Betty Moss 
K. Keen 
Joan Watters 
Janie Simpson 
Joan Lcathcrbarrow 
Peggy Cothery 
Pauline Castle 
Clarice Wilcox 
Marjorie Grunill 
Pauline Baker 


The white-haired man had at last found 
a place which, suited him. It was in full 
view from the hiding-place of the boys, but 
sheltered from the windows of the house 
by the range of greenhouses. Now lie 
was digging a hole. He dug with energy, 
but it seemed to the boys that he was not 
an expert in the use of a spade. 

“ Look at the depth of the Jiolc,” mut¬ 
tered Jock. “ Docs he want to bury the 
tree ?. ” 

“ It is rather big,” Tim agreed. 

“ And it's square—not round,” added 
Jock. “ I don’t believe he is a gardener 
at all.” 

The man finished the hole, straightened 
lip and stuck Iris'spade in the ground. 
Then, instead of. picking up the little tree, 
he took something from his jacket pocket. 
Tim gave a quick gasp but said nothing. 
Roth boys lay craning eagerly forward. 

The object the grey-haired man had taken 
from his pocket was a small oblong parcel, 
arid it was wrapped in oiled silk, or something 
of the kind. . He looked at it as if he was 
loth to part with it, -then knelt down and 
placed it in the hole.- Beneath it he laid 
a flat stone, ’ and placed another on top, 
then he quickly shovelled some earth into 
the hole. He picked up the apple tree arid 
jammed it in on top. *' ' 

Anyone watching could sec that he knew 
nothing at all about planting a tree, for 
lie didn’t spread the . roots or pack the 
mould round them. The only trouble he 
took was to make the little bush stand 
upright, to fill the hole and smootli the 
soil all round.; Having finished the job, 
he looked all round again very carefully, 
then took the spade back to the tool-shed, 
left it there, and went into the house. 

“ Well,”., said Jock. “ Am I too sus¬ 
picious ? V Though lie turned to speak 
naturally his tone was a little breathless. 

” You're a bit of a wonder, Jock,” said 
Tim with warm approval. 

” Oh, I don’t know,” said Jock modestly. 
“ But tell me your ideas, Tim.” 

“ My ideas. Mari, it’s plain as the nose 
on your face. . The chap was burying the 
necklace.” \ • 

, ” It certainly looks like it,” agreed 
cautious Jock. “ But who was lie ? ”• 

.“ Why, Jasper in disguise.” 

“Yes; that’s what I think. He’s ‘about 
the same height. But he’s disguised himself 


pretty well. It’s not only the wig but his 
face looks different.” 

Jock drew a long breath. “ The question 
is what do we do next ? ” 

“ That’s simple,” replied Tim. ” We 
wait till night, climb over the wall and dig 
up the stones.” 

Jock nodded. “ All the same, it seems 
too easy,” he remarked. “ And now I 
think we'd better go back to tea. We 
won’t tackle this job till after midnight.” 

Finch was much relieved to sec them 
safely back. He stared when he heard 
their story. 

” You are a couple of lucky beggars,” he 
declared. “ And here am I tied by the 
leg,” he added bitterly. 

“ Never mind, Finch. You’ll get your 
share of the reward.” 

“ Me ! You’re crazy, Jock. Since I 
was fool enough to lose the stones I certainly 
can’t touch the reward.”. 

“You’ll get a third,” Jock said firmly, 
and Tim confirmed Jock's statement. 
They had Slipper, then sat round a fire 
which Ballard insisted on lighting, and took 
it easy until it was time to start. They 
waited till twelve, then got ready. They 
took two torches, a light shovel, and their 
sheath knives ; also a length of rope to 
help them over the wall and some other 
things which Jock's training in the wilds 
had taught him might be useful. 

The. night .was dark, and it.was none too 
easy finding their’ way through the thick 
trees. It was nearly an hour before they 
found themselves under the back wall of 
the garden. 

There was a door , in the wall, and to their 
surprise and delight it was not locked. 
Another minute and they were inside. 
All was quiet, and the two groped slowly 
forward until they, had found the newly 
planted apple-tree. Then Jock took the 
spade , arid began to dig. The ground A\ r as 
soft, he had the bush up in no time and in 
less than five minutes his spade struck 
something hard. 

“ Got it,” lie whispered, as lie reached 
down. He heard a sound and turned sharply; 
but before lie could gain his feet a heavy 
rug fell over his head and powerful arms 
grasped him. . 

“ And we’ve got you,” came a sneering 
voice through the heavy folds. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


jacko can’t Keep quiet 


J acko said he could never understand 
why his Big Brother Adolphus 
went crazy over fishing. . 

“ Mug ! s game, I call it,” lie declared. 
“ Dull as ditchwatcr.” 

But he couldn’t help admiring the 
beautiful new fishing.tacldc his brother 
brought home one day, and laid with 
care on the parlour table. 


Jacko grinned at him cheerfully. 

" There’s no fish here,” he said. " You 
ought to go up beyond the lock.” 

" When I want advice I’ll ask for it,” 
returned Adolphus. " You get out! " 
But Jacko, having nothing bettor to 
do, stayed where he was and gazed at 
his brother, who sat, rod in hand, staring 
moodily into the water. 



" I got it for a song,” he said, eyeing 
it proudly ; " a real bargain.” 

He took it out the next day—it was 
a Saturday—-and sat for hours on the 
towpath waiting for fish that never even 
came up for a nibble. 

Some time later Jacko caught sight of 
him squatting in a dinghy which he had 
moored to the end of the landing-stage. 

“ Hallo ! ” cried Jacko. " Having 
any luck ? ”■ 

But Adolphus, who wasn’t feeling too 
amiable, didn’t deign to answer, 

. Jacko, his hands in his pockets, 
strolled down to.the edge of the water. 

Adolphus looked up and scowled at 
him, ‘‘You kcepoutof it!" he warned. 


He forgot all about Jacko, till all at 
once he felt the boat moving under him. 

The young rascal . had untied the 
mooring-rope and set him afloat ! 

"Good luck to you!” cried Jacko, 
waving his hand. , 

•“ You young idiot ! 11 shouted Adol¬ 
phus, dropping his rod and jumping up. 
“ I’ve no sculls ! ” 

" Coo ! ” said Jacko. " What a lark ! ” 

It might have been anything but a 
lark,'if the boatman had not appeared 
in the nick of time. 

He gave Jacko a sound box on the 
ear, leaped into a boat, paddled out into 
the lhiddlc of the stream, and brought 
Adolphus safely in. ’ • 
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Everything You Want to Know 

about the New Football Season 


E VERY football enthusiast will want 
ANSWERS Football Annual (on sale 
July 7th). It is packed with facts and 
figures indispensable to the " Soccer Fan.” 
All the English League Fixtures, arranged 
under Club Headings, Cup Tie dates, Inter¬ 


national Matches, and details about new 
players are given clearly and concisely. This 
handy book is so arranged that you can 
fill in the results of your team’s matches 
throughout the season. 

Make sure you get your copy'. 


ANSWERS FOOTBALL ANNUAL 

1 On Sale July 7th — 3d. 


CADBURYS 


2 oz, Blocks 2od. 
I lb. Blocks TJd. 


MILK BLOCKS 


Also in 
lb. Blocks. 


As Cadburys Milk Chocolate melts on your tongue you 
taste cream. It is tlie cream of the richest British milk. 
As much as a glass and a half of this fresh, fulLcream 
milk goes into every | lb. block. And you get exactly 
the same line chocolate in the £ lb. and 2 oz. blocks. 
That’s why far more Cadburys Milk Chocolate is sold 
than any other ... 


“Good/ It’s Masson's! 
and Teetotal 2*00/” 


Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

TRIAL SAMPLE 

OF 

MASON'S 

Extract o£ Hevbs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD . 

(non-intoxicating). 


COUPON 


NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., NOTTING¬ 
HAM.—Please send sufficient Mason’s 
. Extract of Herbs and Yeast for making one 
gallon of the finest beverage in the world. 
4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of 
nearest retailer will be sent with each sample. 


Name.. 


Address.... 
(in Block. 
Letters) . 


Does Your Hair 
Get 00T-0F-HAND 
OUT-OF-DOORS ? 


You nlay have been irritated by unruly hair 
when you’ve been busy out-of-doors .... 
A touch of Anzora will keep your hair under 
control in high winds and on the most 
active occasions. And there’s no grease in 
Anzora to soil pillow-cases or headgear. 
Try just a spot to-morrow morning and 
see how it " settles ” your hair problem for 
the rest of the dayl 

If your hair’s dry, use the Viola. And for 
those who like their hair to have a “ glossy ” 
appearance there’s the New Brilliantine. 
They’re all obtainable from most Chemists, 
11 airdressers . and Stores—the Cream and 
Viola in if-, 1/6, and 2/6 bottles, and the 
Brilliantine in i/- bottles. 

ANZORA 

MASTERS THE HAIR 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W .6 


LOOK I 

that’s why you can always 
taste the Cream . . . 
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THE BRAN TUB 

The Coal Merchant 

A coal merchant bought 20 
tons of coal. He found that 
if he sold at 4s a sack he would 
lose £2. He therefore charged 
4s 6d a sack and gained £ 3 . 

How much does a sack contain ? 

Answer next week 

Next Week in the Countryside 
*JTie redstart and the tree pipit 
stop singing. Young broods 
of redstarts, swallows, jackdaws, 
and kestrels are fledged. The 
song thrush lays a second time. 
Elephant hawk .moths and silver- 
washed fritillary butterflies are 
seen. The large brown dragon-fly 
appears. - Honeysuckle, yellow 
flag, marjoram, foxglove, hen¬ 
bane, chamomile, and buckwheat 
are in bloom. 

, A Fine Stamp 

(\\nada has just issued a very 
fine stamp to commemorate 
the holding of the Postal Union 
Congress in Ottawa this year. It 
is shown here slightly reduced. 
The view on the stamp is Parlia¬ 



ment Hill, Ottawa, as seen from 
the river. The stamp is considered 
to be very much better in every 
Way than that issued by the 
.Motherland in 1929 , when the 
Postal Union Congress was held in 
this country. 

A Cotlon Joke 

Jr you happen to have a piece 
of cotton sticking to your 
clothes it will not he long before 
someone tells you about it and 
picks it off. A harmless little joke 
can be obtained from this. ‘'Put a 
reel of cotton in an inside pocket, 
and then with a needle thread two 
or three inches through to the 
outside of your jacket. 

Imagine the astonishment of 
your well-meaning friend when he 
finds that the more he fakes away 
the more there seems to be left! 

Curtailed Word 

' J’m but a little letter, still 

Have various duties to fulfil ; 
But if you take 
My tail you make 
A 11 alteration in my lot; 

You'll say I’m shorter, but I’m 

not. Answer next week 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets 
Jupiter and Mars are in the 
West, and 
Venus is in the 
N orth-West. 
Saturn is in the 
South-East 
later, and in 
the South in 
the morning. 
The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be 
seen looking South at midnight 
on Sunday, July 9- 

Puzzle History Date 
A poet who in blindness wrote 
His work of greatest fame ; 
Another who in Charles’s reign 
Did make himself a name; 

And one who is the “ father'” 
called 

Of English poetry ; 

A Spanish poet, who did write 
Almost from infancy; 

The scolding wife of Socrates, 

Her name you surely know; 

The prince of Latin poets,- last 
We call on you to show. 

Initials of these names, you'll find, 
In order written down, 

Will give the date in which the 
Plague ’ ■ 

Did rage in London Town. 

Answer next week 


A Riddle in Verse 

■yyilY is a girl in a cotton dress 
Much like a magazine story ? 
Guess ! 

Surely I gave you a little hint ? 
Yes, they have both now appeared 
in print! 

. Ici On Parte Frangais 
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Une assiette Le pirate La mare 

plate pirate potul 

La bonne a casse votre assiette. 

Ce pirate .a Pair bien courageux. 
N’allez pas tomber dans la mare 1 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER" 

A Weighty Question 

219 pounds. (Half the water 
weighs 19 — 11 =8 pounds. 
Bucket weighs 11 —8 = 3 pounds. 
Whole amount of water weighs 
16 pounds. Mercury would weigh 
16 x 13 J = 216 pounds. Add tlie 
weight of bucket, 219 pounds.) 

Wliat Bird Is This f Lapwing 
Transposition Deal, lead 
The Lead Pencils 

This answer, in the C.N. for 
June 24, should have been 171 . 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

'X'ueri- are 49 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by . asterisks among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. In -a descending direction. 4. Confused 
mixture of sounds. 8.'A 'yard. 11. Above and touching. 12. 
A large pitcher. 14. Missing. 16. War Department.* . 17. A jog 
with the elbow. 19. Projecting part of a wheel in-some machines. 
20. Fruits of fir tree. 22. Angel of the highest order. 24. Land¬ 
scapes. 27. A small bay. 29. Afresh. 31. The Lion. 33, An ant- 
eater. 36. Measure of weight/ 38. Island of Inner Hebrides. 40. 
Arid tract-of clayey tableland in South Africa. 41. A continent. 
42. Early English.*- 43. Fruit of the beech. 44. Small stinging 
fly. 45. Life Guards,* . . . j . . 

Reading Down. 1. To put oh. 2. A burden. 3. Member of 
Black race. 4. Exist. 5. A bow-shaped . covering. 6. Valuable 
timber trees. 7. Behold.' 8. To make amends. 9. Female ■ sheep. 
10. Advertisements.* 13. To entwine into a fabric. 15. A portion 
of an opera. 18. A lure.' 21. Efts. 23. Strikes witli a beak. ' 25. 
Church dignitary. 26. Besides. 28. A coniferous tree. 30. Branch 
broken from a tree. ‘32.' To supplement. 34. Head covering. 35. 
Canine friend. 37. Will not mix with water. 39.. Printer’s measure. 
41. Denotes contiguity. -./ 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Those Angler’s Tales 
JJlack : They say that eating fish 
is good for the brain. 

White : Can’t say about that; 
but catching fish certainly seems 
to invigorate the imagination. 

A Tall Story 

'JTie returned traveller had told 
an amazing story, and he 
noticed on the face of one listener 
a look of extreme doubt. 

“ I saw file thing happen 
myself,” he added, to give 
authority, to the tale. 

“ In that case I must believe 
you, sir,” said the doubter; “ but 
I would not have believed it if I 
had seen it with my own eyes.” 

The Roughrider 



A caterpillar, nice and hairy, 
Gave a lift once to a fairy, 
The fairy sat upon a bump— 
And very quickly got the hump 1 

Obliging 

Jt was Thursday morning and 
tlie young clerk had been sent 
to collect the money from an 
overdue account. 

“You might call next Thursday 
at just the same time,” said the 
debtor, “ and then I’ll tell you 
when to call again.” 

Double-Sided 

T)INC,: Young Bragleigh has 

been telling me of the records 
he has broken. 

Dong: Believe me, tlie only 
records that boy ever broke were 
gramophone records. 

Obliging 

Last winter a Chinese who 
was visiting the famous 
Yellowstone National Park in 
America suddenly became aware 
that a .bear was following and 
sniffing at his tracks in tlie snow. 

“ You likee tracks ? ” lie said 
to tlie bear. “ Velly good, me 
rnakee s.ome more.” 

And lie did, hurriedly. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

T he old man who swept the 
road and kept the ditches 
tidy in the lane in front of the 
cottage where Jim and his 
mother lived was a great 
friend of Jim. 

Whenever lie was working 
anywhere near the cottage. 
Jim used to go out and show 
him his new toys, and watch 
Old Woods at work, cutting 
the long grass by tlie hedge 
witli his sickle. 

In the winter when it was 
very cold Jim’s mother used 
to give Woods a cup of tea, 
.and .on hot days in summer a 
glass of lemonade, which the 
little boy loved to carry out 
to his friend. But lie did wish 
that he could use Woods’s 
broom a little. “ I wish 1 
could be a roadman and use 
y'olir broom,” he told him. 


© : © 

“ I reckon that broom’s 
bigger than you are,” laughed 
Old Woods. “ I reckon you’ll 
have to wait a bit.” . . 


© 



He held out a little broom 


’’ But I want 1 to sweep 
now,” said Jim,- then I can 
help you.” . ,■ 

“ Then you’d be wanting 
half my wages,” chuckled tlie 
old man.. , ... 


“ No, I shouldn’t,” Jim re¬ 
plied ; “ I only want Mummy 
to bring me out a glass of 
lemonade,” .. - 

Some mornings later, when 
,they„vcre. sitting at broakfast, 
Jim’s mother said, as she 
•looked out of- the. window; 
‘‘ Dear me, our path is un¬ 
tidy. It wants sweeping 
badly.” - - ' • •• • 

“ Well, Woods will sweep 
it for you.” 

■ “ Oh no, darling. He can’t 
leave the .road ; you sec, lie’s 
paid to look after the lane, 
not our garden.” 

‘ As soon as he was free Jim 
rushed into the lane'to see if 
Woods ■ would lend him his 
brpom to sweep the path. 

Woods laughed. “ Reckon 
it’s much too heavy for you, 
Master Jim. But, look ’ce 


The New Broom 

here wliat I’ve made for 
you.” And Woods held out 
a little broom just like his 
own but-much smaller. 

Jim squealed with delight 
as he thanked him. 

“ I’ll get my barrow,” lie 
cried, “ and sweep tlie path 
-for Mummy. ShcTl think 
I’m a roadman.” 

Taking, his spade and bar- 
row and new broom, he 
knocked on tlie front door, 
and when Mummy came lie 
said, ” I’ve come to sweep 
your path, mum." 

,‘‘Oh, thank you, Young 
Woods,” she answered. “ I’ll 
bring you out some lemonade. 
I : expect you will.bo hot.” 

“ Tlianlc you, mum,” said 
Jim. And he was soon making 
tlie path beautifully tidy 
with Ills new broom. 
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W™/PASTILLES 


Made from pure glycerine 
and ihe fresh juice of ripe 
Blaclt curranl*. 

/our chemist sloth them. 

In tins, 2 ozs. 8d., 4 ozt. 1 7 3 
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By cleaning your teeth after eating 
you guard them against decay, which 
brings toothache and pain. 1 . 

If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean 
them after every meal with Euthymol 
Tooth Paste. ■ 

Pill in and post the coupon below and 
a free sample tube will be sent to you. 



Kills Dental Decay Germs in 30 Seconds. 

i .BE WISE-.... 

i COUPON—To Euthymol, Dept. 81/6,' j 

: 50, Beak Street, London, W.i. * 

: Free of all charge please send a week’s sample j 
i tube of Knthvmnl Tnnt.li Pnc.tfv „ i 


tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 
1 : Name... 

: Address. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 

EUTHYB10LISE 


y House, Farrlngdon Street, London, E.CLL Advertisement Offices: The Fleet way. House. It 
p Post. Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere; 31s a year; 5s Od for §ix months# 
and for South Africa; Central News Agency. Ltd. July 8, 1933. . . ' S.S; - • • ■ * ' 























































































